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SECRETARY TAFT AS A CONCILIATOR 
From the New York Independent 
N his address at Plymouth 
Church recently Secretary 
Taft devoted his attention 
to the Negro problem, but 
necessarily in a somewhat 
guarded and perfunctory 
way. He could not “sail 
in,’’ for the Brownsville matter was ex- 
cluded. The dismissal of those soldiers 
was the President’s act, not his, and he 
could not criticise the President’s act 
while in the Cabinet. He ignored the 
matter utterly, but the President has him- 
self asked Congress to pass an act re-in- 
stating such soldiers as shall be able to 
give satisfactory proof that they had no 
part in the raid or its concealment. That 
ought to be satisfactory, although we 
have noticed that some of tHe less re- 
sponsible Negroes say that not one should 
apply unless all are taken back. That is 
like silly schoolboys who will leave 
school if certain offenders are punished. 
Mr. Taft told the long story of Negro 
progress since emancipation. He also 
gave at length the political history, the 








three Amendments, the Reconstruction 
period, the suppression of the Negro vote, 
and the unjust operation of the laws 
whose language recognizes no color. but 
which can be and is so worked that, as 
in the case of the hunter who aimed so 
as to hit it if it were a deer, and to miss 
it if it were acalf, it would take in all 
the white men and shut out all the black. 
He said the law shutting out the illiterate 
voter is all right where there is an igno- 
rant population, and that the offense 
consists in not enforcing it impartially. 

Here we do not agree with the Secre- 
tary. We have long opposed an educa- 
tional qualification. We hold that the 
suffrage is more educational than the 
lack of it. We hold that if you give the 
ballot to all the people, the intelligent 
and wealthy, who pay the taxes, arethus 
forced to educate their masters and to 
support the public schools. We believe 
that a degraded and ignorant class have 
not the impetus to lift themselves, and 
that no ambition for the suffrage will 
make them learn, and that the superior 
class will not care to raise them and 
share power with them. Such a class 
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likes to keep itself conveniently small. 
Education in. England and elsewhere 
has followed, not preceded, the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. It was a wise pro- 
vision of law which immediately after 
the Civil War made the most ignorant 
white or black man of the South a voter. 
and then established the common school. 
The statistics which Mr. Taft gave as to 
what the white South has expended on 
Negro educatiou would bear some sift- 
ing. 

It was natural and proper that in his 
address Mr. Taft should speak particu- 
larly of industrial education, for the 
meeting was called in the interest of 
Hampton Institute, and Dr. Booker T. 
Washington was the other principal 
speaker. On this subject he spoke 
strongly and well, and yet he did not 
seem quite to apprehend the condition of 
Negro thought to be met as well as he 
does that of the Filipinos, which he has 
more particularly studied, and where his 
attitude has been above all cavil or criti- 
cism; and it must be remembered that 
the racial difficulty is one, whether it af- 
fects ten million Negroes or ten million 
Filipinos. 

There is a sharp division among the 
progressive Negroes. One class is op- 
portunist, moving forward, but along the 
lines of least resistance. They yield 
quietly where they must, make the best 
of conditions as they are, keep still, vote 
little, do not offend their neighbors’ prej- 
udices, make much of the industrial 
and primary education which fits them to 
be good farmers and mechanics and solid, 
useful men in their station in the com- 
munity. Doubtless they feel the indig- 
nity of Jim Crow laws and the exclusion 
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from the ballot, and they move up and 
on, and they believe in the higher edu- 
cation, but they do not say much to dis- 
turb their neighbors. Of that wise and 


.prudent and every way honorable class 


Dr. Washington is the shining example. 

Because he is that example he is the 
target of not alittle opposition and even 
abuse from another wing of Negro intel- 
ligence. They are fighting men. They 
dwell much on wrongs. They belong to 
what is called the Niagara Movement. 
They include some of the ablest and 
best, and some of the bitterest Negroes in 
the country. The talk about industrial 
education surfeits them. ‘The best, the 
highest they feel is none too good for the 
race. Why should industrial education 
be talked to us by white men who send 
their own boys to college? They resent 
the Jim Crow car, the exclusion from 
waiting-rooms, the single dollar given 
for Negro schools where three are given 
for white schools, the suppression of 
their political rights, and the many lynch- 
ings. Professor Burghardt DuBois, in his 
‘* Heart of the Black Man,”’’ utters their 
voice. 

Now it is the latter growing class that 
Secretary Taft and the Republican party 
need to conciliate. They can’t forgive 
Brownsville. That wound has cut deep 
and does not heal easily. The former 
class will hold no long resentment, and 
yet it is the former class which the Re- 
publican party seems to have in mind. 
For the offended Negroes it does no good 
to excuse or explain away the laws 
which somehow exclude the Negro vote, 
or to talk optimistically of the future. 
Nor does it please them to tell how fine 
a thing industrial education is for the 
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Negro. They know it is no better for 
him than it is’for white people. Nor is 
it any comfort to them to ask, as the Ohio 
Republican platform stupidly does, that 
in States which shut out.the Negro vote 
the representation in Congress should be 
reduced. They know that is mere wind ; 
and if it were feasible they would not 
sell out their right of suffrage in that 
way by compromising with a wrong, and 
that to their permanent injury. 

We are not certain that the Republi- 
can party and its leaders have sense 
enough to get out of the snarl they have 
got into by the Brownsville order. They 
never suspected that it might endanger 
the Presidential election. They do not 
get any fair sense of the feeling that 
causes the situation. Theonly salvation 
for them is in the fact that the Negro 
voter cannot stand for a party that has 
the unanimous support of all the Till- 
mans and Vardamans North and South. 
THE NEW YORK REPUBLICANS AND THE 

NEGRO VOTE 


THE Republican action at its conven- 
tion in selecting a Negro as an alternate 
delegate-at-large, is in accordance with 
the present anti-national convention Re- 
publican policy. There are about one 
million, five hundred thousand voters in 
the Empire State, of which fifty thousand 
are Negro voters who are often spoken of 
as the balance of power. The fact is, 
that the vote is practically, solidly and 
unchangeably Republican. The real rea- 
son why the Negro was selected was for 
national effect. All German, Jewish and 
Italian voters were ignored through this 
selection by the Republican party. It 
would seem that the loss of the Republi- 
can German, Jewish and Italian vote 
would be of more importance than the 
already assured Negro vote. There is a 
growing sentiment among the white Re- 
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publicans of New York State against the 
Republican party managers for placing 
the party in the position of being classed 
as a Negro party through the ill-advised 
policy of its national leaders who in the 
wild scramble to control the Southern 
Negro delegates to national conventions 
every four years, degrade party in the 
eves of the white men of the country, by 
selecting Negro delegates in white com- 
munities. The result will be that the 
Negroes themselves will naturally pre- 
sume on these discriminations in their 
favor, whice are snre to result in their 
ultimate downfall and the pulling down 
of the Republican party to the position 
of a minority party in the Union, The 
Repblicans in the coming Presidential 
campaign wiil find the Negro a big hand- 
icap to carry, for reasons that are becom- 
ing more obvious every year. 


The New York Real Estate Journal is 
looking at the political situation through 
the same glasses that it looks at real es- 
tate in the city where it is attempted to 
colonize Negroes and the policy is advo- 
cated of refusing to sell Negroes land in 
certain sections, or rent them houses. 
Such people as this editor will learn 
sooner or later that the Creator of the 
Universe never endowed any one indi- 
vidual, or any ,one race with divine 
rights of pre-emption to either political 
honors or the soil; and it is useless to 
try to block the travel of truth which 
has been going on from age to age try- 
ing to mete out to white and black alike 
a ‘‘ square deal ’’ in the race of life. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE JIM 
CROW CARS 

WHILE the mild eyed and large 

mouthed demonstrators against Roose- 

velt and Taft are busy with their denun- 

ciations, the President is busying him- 

self in advising the Department of Justice 
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to get out injundjion papers against 
those railroads thatliscriminate in their 
Jim Crow Car ac 






mmodations. The 
President cannot clinge the law so as to 
abolish Jim Crow Cars, but he does in- 
sist that since we are to have them they 
must be equal to other cars for which 
the same charge is made. 

Isn’t it about time for these anti-Taft, 
‘anti-Roosevelt Democrat colored folks to 
go away back and sit down any way ? 

We think so. 


AN ALABAMA CONGRESSMAN SHOOTS A 
NEGRO 


THE news of Congressman Heflin’s 


/shooting a colored man who had been 
put off a Washington, D. C., street car 
has spread all over the land greatly to 
the disgrace of this special individual 
and to the disgrace of the South. Peo- 
ple properly surmise that if a Southern 
Congressman, who is supposed to be a 
representative type of the culture and 
refinement of that section, cannot con- 
trol himself better than Heflin did, 
what can be expected of the illiterate 
whites of that section? Heflin has dis- 
graced himself and the whole country— 
the South especially. He was at least 
arrested for this offense in Washington, 
but at his home in the South there would 
probably have been no arrest, but the inci- 
dent might have added to his prestige as 
a hero. ‘The poor Negro of the South 
has a rough road to travel among the 
Heflins, Tillmans and Vardamans. 

We note with pleasure that Heflin has 
‘ been indicted. 

MR. BRYAN AND MR. TAFT 

THE speech of Candidate Taft, made 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, several 
weeks ago, as contrasted with that of 
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Candidate ;Bryan*made infCooper Union 
since, gives considerable food for thought 
on the part of those blatant howlers 
against Roosevelt and Taft. Mr. Bryan 
comes out squarely and openly and en- 
dorses Southern disfranchisement, stat- 
ing that the South is right in its shot-gun 
policy towards the Negro vote in that 
section. Mr. Taft on the other hand 
condemns this outrage, and openly favors 
a better regulation of affairs- Bryan is 
squaring himself with the Southern poli- 
ticians who are not so warm toward him 
on account of his advocacy of national 
control of railroads which would mean 
the abolition of ‘‘ Jim Crow’’ cars. 

Possibly those colored brethren, who 
said in the New York and Philadelphia 
‘“conferences’’ that if Taft were nomi- 
nated Negroes should vote for Bryan, 
are now willing to take it all back. If 
not they should be for the best interest 
of the race. 


ATTEMPTED ASSAULT ON THREE NEGRO 
WOMEN 


HENRY SEWELL, a well known young 
white man, who went to Concord, North 
Carolina, eight months ago from South 
Carolina, isin the county jail at Concord 
held for a serious charge. He is deaf. 
and dumb, but is educated. On Friday 
afternoon, May 8, while entering the 
city, he met in the public highway a 
woman named Annie Simmons. He 
assaulted her, but she screamed and 
he was taken by force from the woman . 
by several Negro men. He went on 
down the road and met one Mary Reed, 
a bright mulatto, whom he attempted to 
assault, but after a desperate struggle 
she fled and escaped. Sewell journeyed 
on to the railroad bridge and at the 
north end of the bridge Julia Barrier 
was gathering water cresses. She was 


seen by Sewell, who approached her and 

















laid hold of her. His purpose was crim- 
inal assault, and he wrestled with her, 
choking and scratching her until she 
was exasperated. She fell to the ground 
nearly scared to death when Policemen 
Earnhardt and Benfield, who had been 
notified by telephone of the trouble, laid 
hands on him and deterred him from 
accomplishing his purpose. He was put 
in jail. 

Those people who believe Negroes 
commit all the criminal assault !n the 
South should carefully read the above 


which shows three assaults committed in 


one day by a white man, but there was 


no lynching. If the boot had been on 
the other leg there would have been a 
lynching and excitement galore for 
weeks to come, and in saying this we 
would not be understood as justifying 
assaults by Negroes or any other peo- 
pln. 


DO NOT CONDEMN ALL FOR THE BAD 


DEEDS OF ONE 
Many Negroes who happen to get bad 
treatment from one Negro merchant or 
professional man, light in at once to 
lambaste all Negro merchants and all 
Negro professional men. This should 


not be so, and this is just what we con- . 


demn the whites for doing. ‘They say 
** all coons look alike’’ to them. Are 
we to endorse this? Many Negroes who 
ought to show better sense are doing this 
every day greatly to the detriment and 
prejudice of the whole race. All Negroes 
are not alike, and just as we choose be- 
tween the good and bad white profes- 


sional men and merchants so we must 


choose between the bad and good Ne- 
groes. Many of those who condemn all 
Negroes by the wholesale are probably 
doing so simply to create an apparent 
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justification for their patronizing the 
whites. They seem to think that this 
preliminary step is necessary to keep 
from being criticised by other members 
of the race, perhaps. 

It is one of the strongest features of 
the Negro problem that Negroes do not 
like to trade with each other, when if 
they would stop to ‘think, that is the 
only way by which the race can grow 
strong in business; and weakness in 
business is the bane of any people. 
Preachers and teachers, these are lessons 
you should teach the people. 


VERY QUEER 


Did you ever notice that there is usu- 
ally a chap in the village or ward who 
knows all about pups? You havealways 
observed how he is locally famed for his 
knowledge too, haven’t you? ‘Then 
there is that fellow who knows all about 
chickens, and the rest of us remove our 
hats tohim. And the old stout sinner 
whose cabbages are the biggest. and 
whose violets are the prettiest of any 
raised in the neighborhood? We all go 
to him to ask for or enquire about our 
bulbs and our seed and our soil. They, 
these fellows know their business. Cen- 
turies ago pups were wild, scrawny 
beasts—coyotes—but intelligent care im- 
proved them. Centuries ago chickens 
ran wild and as egg producers were a flat 
failnre. Centuries ago cabbages were 


considered nothing but bitter weeds. 
Were not even used for fillers for cheap 
cigars. But aman here and there became 
interested to organize a dog or a hen or 
a cabbage. He studied them and sought 
to bring out all the good points and elim- 
inate the bad. 
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And we say hats off to these men, 

Queer, isn’t it, that when a man sees 
needless peverty and privation; sees his 
people reaching up for the impossible 
when they have no foundation to stand 
upon; sees men and women without 
land striving to govern, or thinking they 
ought to govern those who own land we 
do not take our hats off to him? At 
least some of us don’t! Instead there is 
a self-opinionated crowd that call such 
men ‘‘ enemies of the race,’’ ‘* batty re- 
formers,’’ ‘‘ white man’s tool,’’ etc. 

Queer, isn’t it? 


LOVE AND HEROISM 


The news columns tell of a man who, 
while walking with his little son, stepped 
on the covering of a cistern, which gave 
way precipitating both into the water. 
‘The sides were smooth and slimy. There 
was nothing on which to climb. ‘The 
man could not swim, and the water was 
seven feet deep. Animal nature, coupled 
with human intelligence, could have 
saved him. He could have put the child 
under his feet and, by standing on the 
boy, raised his head above the water. 
His reason must have told him this. His 
desire for life—the first great law of 
self-preservation—must have urged him 
to do it. Even the gross materialism of 
many men would have excused him had 
he done so. But he made the decision 
that proves the taking on by human be- 
ings of an allegiance to a higher law 
than that of self-preservation. This 


man, but one of the simple, common 
people, making the hero’s choice, em- 
braced death. He lifted the child above 
his head, and stood there drowning, 
while aid came to the boy. 
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Think of it! The waters roared in hi$ 
ears with the thunders of a thousand 
tempests. His lungs labored, and the 
blood surged to his heart and head and 
lungs until his agony seemed unbeara- 
ble. He knew that this thunder in his 
ears was the tiger roar of Death. Every 
instinct called upon him to strike out 
with his arms, to seek for a crevice in 
the wall with his fingers, to put under 
his feet anything on which he might 
stand—and live. But he did not yield. 
A statue of dying humanity, he stood 
with the child upborne, as the jewel of 
love is upheld in an overwhelmed and 
submerged world, and when aid came 
and lifted the little boy from the up- 
stretched hands, the great man under 
them sank into the water and died. 

That is a lesson of love and heroism. 


WHEN WOMEN GET THEM ON 


IN a show window of one of the prom- 
inent stores is a display of the coming 
hat—monstrous, outstretching and roll- 
ing plumes. There was a crowd gath- 
ered about the window, and the men 
actually forced themselves to the front, 
and made the women stay back. ‘‘ Gee- 
wilikins,’’ ‘‘Aint that some,’’ ‘‘ Jemima 
will go crazy when shesees that,’’ ‘Call 
the police,’’ and such similar expressions 
of astonishment were heard. There was, 
however, one wise remark made by an 
admiring mam, as he turned away: 
‘Them hats may not be beautiful now, 
but when the women get them on they 
will be,’’ he said. 

There is a depth of philosophy in that 
remark. It is the rock on which fash- 
ion is founded, since, however ugly the 
fashion may be, it is partially, if not 























completely |rescued from proscription by 
the woman |herself—she helps it out. 

This is noted in the advent of nearly 
all fashions. At first they seem discord- 
ant, if notjabsurd, but afterwhile, they 
get into harmony with pretty faces and 
pretty manners, and actually become 
beautiful, and if it were not for the recol- 
lection of that mortgage and note due 
next week! one might feel that the big 
‘’ Merry Widow ’’ hat was a dear friend 
and had come to drive off the woes of 
life. 


NEW YORK CITY BUSINESS MEN HONOR 
COLLECTOR CHARLES W. ANDERSON 
THE popularity of Collector of Inter- 

nal Revenue Charles W. Anderson, of 

New York City. among .the business 

men was shown a short time ago when 

ninety wholesale dealers of the Second 

Internal Revenue District of Manhattan 

presented him with a check for $900. 

The check was accompanied by a 
strong letter of endorsement of the busi- 
ness qualities of Collector Anderson, and 
complimented him on his rare tact in 
handling the delicate situation which 
developed during the financial disturb- 
ance of October and November. 

At that time Collector Anderson ac- 
cepted from the wholesale dealers checks 
and was, perhaps, the only collector in 
the country to do so. 

After thanking them for their compli- 
ment Collector Anderson asked that the 
t to Tuskegee Institute as a 
to the school, which was 
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WE desire your assistance in increas- 
ing the circulation of this magazine. 
Wont you send us one additional sub- 
scription of a friend? You can do it if 
you will. We are making a _ special 
effort to secure 5,000 more subscriptions 
by the 1st of July, 1908. ‘You know the 
value of the MAGAZINE. It should be a 
pleasure for you to help increase its 
growth. As a special inducement to 
prospective subscribers we will send the 
MAGAZINE and The New York Age 
together for one year for $2. This offer 
holds good for 60 days only. If you be- 
lieve in race co operation and race devel- 
opment you will get to work at once. 
The MAGAZINE and The New York 
Age give employment to men and wo- 
men of the race. All of the work on the 
two publicatious is done by Negroes. 
We are solving the problem by giving 
employment. We can employ a large 
force if you will but give us your aid. 


a 


THOSE engaged in business should let 
it be known. How can you succeed if 
you do not advertise? Place an adver- 
tisement in this magazine and The New 
York Age, results helpful to your busi- 


ness will follow. 
w* 


Mr. W. M. Marshall, of Chicago, 
Illinois, is our valued representative 
throughout the West. Helis a hustler. 


Bad 


Mr. E. L. Howard is travelling in 
our behalf in the Southwest. 


Rd 


Mr. McL. Hill is working in the 
South for us. 





| 
| 





Negro Thrift in Birmingham, Alabama 


By G. W. A. JOHNSON 


HE Southland, with all her 
faults, is a mighty good 
place to live in. 


It is a well known fact 
that the Negro has oppor- 


tunities in the South which 
he has nowhere else in the 
country. It is also true that he is fast 
awakening to this fact and is taking ad- 
vantage of it. There was once a time 
when a Negro, who worked on the farm, 
was perfectly content to be advanced by 
his employer, and after his crop was 
made he would have the cotton ginned 
and turned over to his employer to settle 
for his year’s advances, receiving any- 
thing which was left as his, or taking 
his employer’s word for balance still due 
him. 

This is fast changing now. The Negro 
keeps an account of what he draws dur- 
ing the year, asks what.his interest is to 
be, asks what is the cost of the different 
articles he gets and, thereby keeps his 
accounts well in mind. : 

He even goes further. He has learned 
to read the papers and to keep up with the 
local prices paid for cotton, etc., and sees 
to it that his cotton is sold at such times 
and for such prices as best suit him. And 
you see him going even farther than this, 
for no matter how far in the country 
you may travel you will be sure to find 
that a Negro is trying to get possession 
of a small farm of his own, and the 





sooner this movement is taken up by the 
masses of the race, the better off it 
will be. 

A stranger stopping off in the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., would be surprised 
to see the thrift of the Negro there. In 
business undertakings in the city is the 
Majestic Shoe Store. Although shortly 
opened it is doing a good business and 
handling all of the latest styles of goods. 


The feature of all these business en- 
terprises is that articles of like value are 
purchased at the same prices as in any 
business house in the city, showing that 
we have gone beyond the point of ex- 
pecting trade from members of our race 
because we are Negroes, but are giving 
value for value received. 


Birmingham has a large number of 
churches pastored by an exceptionally 
intelligent ministry. The congregations 
are large, enthusiastic and thoughtful. 
No city in the South, and very few in the 
country, can boast of better meeting- 
houses, and it is safe to say that thirty- 
five per cent. of the Negro population of 
the city own their own homes, some resi- 
dences costing as much as $6,000. Many 
are buying suburban property in addi- 
tion. 


In Birmingham are Negro contractors 
who lay pavements, build houses,. and 
even build Government buildings. Also 
in evidence are architects, brick masons, 




















plumbers, electric wirers cement block 
makers and paperhangers. All find work 
plentiful. 

You will find them in the steel mills 
holding honorable and trusted positions ; 
you will find them as mere day miners 
in the mines, and you will find them con- 
tractors of mine labor as well. Of the 
nine carriers in the growing town of 
Bessemer, Ala., a suburb of Birming- 
ham, five are Negroes, and of six car- 
riers in Ensley, another suburb, five are 
Negroes. In all of these places they are 
all giving perfect satisfaction, and show- 
ing their ability to fill their different sta- 
tions with credit. 

The secret orders make many dona- 
tions for the support of juvenile officers, 
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who look after the wayward youths of 
our race, and many an order is support- 
ing some worthy young man or young 
woman through school. You will find 
these same secret orders owning their 
own hall, and renting out the entire 
building, save the lodge rooms, to mem- 
bers of our race. Also in evidence are 
many social organizations among both 
the women and men, all adding some- 
thing toward: bettering the. condition 
of the masses. 

From a general study of local condi- 
tions, you will find that fully fifty per 
cent. of the Negroes are doing something 
which, in the end, will add much to the 
betterment of the condition of the race’s 
standing in this country. 








P. SHERIDAN BALL 
PRESIDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE AND REALTY COMPANY 
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Six Thousand Dollar House Built by the Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Com- 
pany at Orange, N. J. 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Marks a New Era for the Negro 


By LUTHER H. SMITH 


N looking back eight years 
and watching the growth 
and gradual development of 
the Metropolitan Mercan- 
tile & Realty Company, one 
is sensibly impressed with 
two things; first, the fal- 

lacy of the belief that the Negro is inca- 

pable of the successful management of 
large business enterprises; second, the 
truth of the old adage that ‘‘In union 





there is strength; for, where more truly 
is this borne out than in the struggle of 
the Metropolitan Company. This is a 
stock company, incorporated in 1900 and 
founded on the belief that the Negro 
with proper training has the same acu- 
men for business that is evident in other 
races ; having the opportunity, he will 
find his place in the world of business and 
eventually become a producer as well as 
aconsumer. It would be hard to find a 
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more interesting narrative, so rich with growing independent by becoming an 
experiences and ripe with striking ex- employer of labor; thus, he has quali- 
ample of untiring devotion to a cause, as_ fied himself to the proud title of ‘‘ a free 
and independent American citizen.’’ 
The Negro’s elasticity of temperament 
andready adaptability have done wonders. 
in bringing him over the roughand dark 
places in the path of his progress. 
Handicapped as he is, yet he has readily 
grasped the great principles of civiliza- 
tion, and taken unto himself the ways 
and manners of the dominant race. An 
example of his progress along the 
lines of business is found in the Metro- 
, politan Mercantile & Realty Company, 
Row ‘of Dealless Mil ier Ww Wamnenttat which was incorporated in the State of 
Plainfield, N. J. New Jersey in 1900 with a capital stock 

of $100,000, to do a real estate, mercan- 

the history of this Company. It gives tile, and banking business. The stock 
employment to 2,000 persons and in was put on the market at its par value of 
eight years has become an inspiration ¢5 per share, and though at first it did 


and school for the eduated youth, an ob- not sell very fast, it later found a ready 
ject lesson to the Negro race detractor, 


and a model to the world of what Negro 
brains and ability, backed by integrity of 
character, can do. From a humble be- 
ginning it has grown to be an institution 
of national repute with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and 8,000 stockholders. 

As the Negro emerged from slavery, 
his needs weremany. He was ignorant, 
poor and dependent. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation freed him but gave 
him nothingelse. With a determination 
to succeed and an eye single unto 
advancement, laughing in the face of 
the greatest obstacles, the freedman 
has obtained education, studying in Metropolitan Apartment House, Orange, N. J. 
the highest institutions of learning in 
the country; he has obtained wealth, colored men engaged in the real estate 
owning land equal in acreage to two  businessin the City of New York. Just 
European countries, and he is now fast a little while before that, Mr. P. Sheri- 








market and has since risen to $25 per 
share at which price it is now selling. 
At that time there were practically no 
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dan Ball, a graduate of a 
business college in Plainfield, 
N. J., decided to enter this 
branch and handle property, 
buying and selling for colored 
people. He took as his part- 
ner Mr. John H. Atkins, a 
young attorney, graduate of 
Hampton Institute. and who 
at that time was looking after 
the business affairs of an insti- 
tutionin Harlem. Later Mr. 
Llewellyn C. Collins, member 
of the New York Bar, alsoa 
Hampton graduate, was ad- 
mitted to the partnership. The 
firm then decided to add the 
ownership and conducting of 
stores to their business, and 
to that end made their first 
venture in a grocery establish- 
ment at 13lst street, near 
Eighth avenue, New York ames 
City. 

This did not prove asuccess, 
so though the business was closed after 
one year the partners determinded to 
try elsewhere, and about 1902 they 
opened another store in Plainfield, N. J. 
which venture not only justified the 
attempt but the results were far more 
profitable than the management had 
dare hope for. 

At the time of the incorporation 
the offices were at 150 Nassau Street 
with the following officers: President, 
P. Sheridan Ball; Treasurer, John H. 
Atkins; Secretarv, L. C. Collins. The 
officers and board of directors with the 
exception of a few later additions to the 
latter, have been the same ever since, 
which speaks well for the harmony that 
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New Metropolitan Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. Owned by the Company 


exists. This was the first Negro com- 
pany to enter the Wall Stceet district 
and in connection with this is a story. 
Mr. Ball is a man of verv fair complex- 
ion, with straight dark hair which he 
wears long, giving him a foreign appear- 
ance. He had no difficulty in renting a 
suite of offices in the Nassau Street 
building, the agent probably taking him 
to be a Spaniard or a South American. 
The pinch came as how to account for 
Mr. Atkins, his partner. Mr. Atkins 
is a full blooded Negro, and there would 
be no mistake with him. After some 
scheming they settled it by Mr. Atkins 
appearing as Mr. Ball's clerk. A white 
man with a Negro clerk of course created 
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a sensation in the building, but by 
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the time the truth leaked out, the 
prompt payment of rents and the gen- 
eral deportment of the gentlemen had 
won over the prejudice and there was 
no difficulty experienced in renewing 
the lease. 

It is estimated that the Negro 

spends annually about a half billion 
dollars in this country for food, 
clothing, house rent, and transporta 
tion on railroads and though the 
profits on this sum is enormous, but 
little of it finds its way back to the 
colored man’s pocket. 
. A benefit department was annexed 
to the business and paid sick and fj 
death claims. There was a need of | 
this branch in the Southern States in 
particular and this department has 
prospered. The Company now has 
four departments: Real Estate, Mercan- 
tile, Banking and Beneficial. 

The Real Estate Department has been 
especially active and it is to thls 
department that the Company owes 
much of its success. ‘There were thou- 
sands of persons living in close ’tuffy ten- 
ements, who longed for the country but 
could not get desirable homes, near 
enough tothe city for their work. In order 
that these people should have homes the 
Company began purchasing large tracts 
of land close to the city. This land was 
cut up into building lots and sold on 
easy payments to the people. One of 
the directors, Mr. E. R. Williams, is an 
architect and under his supervision the 
Company began building homes on the 
lots. This proved profitable to the Com- 
pany and exccedingly satisfactory to the 
people, and in the City of Plainfield, 
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Another Row of Houses Built by the Company 


which is one of prettiest of New Jersey 
towns, may be seen fifteen beautiful 
homes built in the heart of the city. At 
the t!me this property was bought the 
land was unimproved. It faced on West 
Third and Fourth Streets and was 
thought by some to be too far out. To- 
day there is an electric car line running 
through the property on Fourth Street, 
and the houses have every modern im- 
provement, some having electric light. 
Since then another large tract has beerr 
purchased in the same city, a little fur- 
ther out in a restricted resident section, 
which has been sold into building lots. 

In Orange, N. J., the Company 
erected a sixty-room, apartment house, 
modern improvements, accommodating 
twelve families. In that same city last 
fall it completed a house with eleven 
rooms, hard wood finish, tiled bath, and 
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electric light, costing $6,000. In Mont- 
clair, N. J., and in Corona, L. I., there 
may also be seen homes built by the 
Company. Another acquisition is an 
estate at Sag Harbor, L. I., containing 
sixteen acres which fronts on the ocean. 
Later on it is proposed to erect a hun- 
dred or more cottages and a large mod- 
ern hotel with a bathing pavilion, thus 
making it the finest summer resort for 
colored people on the Atlantic Coast. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of this 
Company in the Real Estate Department 
was the purchase of about forty-six acres 
of good high land in the City of Rah- 
way, N. J., on the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania improvements. This. is the only 
land owned by acolored corporation that 
is located so as to derive direct benefit 
from the colossal undertaking of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. This purchase 
speaks well for the foresight and good 
judgment of’ the officers of the Company. 
The possibilities of land in this section 
are unlimited. The completion of the 
Pennsylvania Tube under the Hudson 
River will bring Rahway within thirty 
minutes of Herald Square, and as con- 
venient to the public as Harlem is to- 
day. This land lies west of the city, 
about fifteen minutes walk from the 
depot, and Nature has made it an ideal 
spot for residences. There are forty- 
five acres of this land which is bounded 
on the south by Milton Lake and the 
Rahway River. Already there is talk of 
a theological seminary being built by 
private parties, and the Company is plan- 
ning to pave the streets. Over one hun- 
dred families have been placed in homes 
by this Department. 

Under the head of the Mercantile De- 
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partment we find the large department 
store in Baltimore, Md., which gives 
employment to about thirty persons and 
has two delivery wagons, This is said 
to be the largest and most successful 
effort of Negroes in the department store 
business. The Plainfield grocery store 
does a large and prosperous business, 
has outgrown its present location, and 
the Company is contemplating erecting a 
building with more commodious quar- 
ters. The latest departure of the Com- 
pany in this department is a department 
store in its new building at 46th Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
This is planned to be the biggest enter- 


‘prise of its kind ever attempted by 
colored people. 


The store space will 
cover 51,000 square feet, and will give 
employment to between 250 and 300 col- 
ored persons. The top floor of this 
building will be used for lodge rooms, 
masonic hall, and general offices of the 
Company. The purchase and remodel- 
ing of this property| will cost about 
$125,000. It has a frontage of fifty feet 
on Eighth Avenue, one hundred and 


twenty-five feet on 46th Street, with a 


hundred-foot L running back, and will 
have six stories and basement. ‘This is 
only part of the general scheme; for, as 
soon as practicable one hundred smaller 
stores will be opened in other cities, and 
department stores will be established in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston. Fac- 
tories also will be needed to supply these 
stores, which will mean employment for 
hundreds of factory hands. Much en- 


couragement has been given the manage- 
ment from such giants in the mercantile 
world as John Wanamaker and Strauss 
This is a fair example of 


Brothers. 

























what the united effort of a few thousand 
people can do in the way of self-help. 
For here is a successful business concern 
which gives dignified employment to 
hundreds of our educated sons and 
daughters, offering them opportunities 
for advancement which are denied them 
elsewhere, because of the color of their 
skin; and investments in this corpora- 
tion have returned seven dollars on the 
hundred, each year after the first year 
of its organization. po Su 
The practical “thétte fit of this institu- 
tion to the Negro! cannot be over- 
estimated. It is a “training school for 
the business man and woman and gives 
work to the black artisan. Schools and 
colleges do not make business men; nor 
will industrial institutions make skilled 
and experienced mechanics. They but 
prepare the mind and hand to develop to 
proficiency which will come with exper- 
ience. It might be asked what is the 
need of sending the boy or girl to school 
for a commercial course unless the other 
part of the duty is performed, which is 
to have the business for them to conduct. 
You cannot expect a Negro graduate to 
secure a position as clerk in a bank, 
salesman in large mercantile houses ; 
the Negro mechanic cannot hope to take 
charge of a machine shop or the draughts- 
man to plan a great building, for those 
places are prepared by the white man for 
his children. Where are the places that 
the Negro is preparing for his own chil- 
dren? It is not to be wondered at that 
many youths have’no ambition to con- 
tinue in school. The time is -ripe. for 
co-operative business, and the man or 
woman may well spend their time debat- 
jng the future and their part init. The 
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blacks are not always successful tn busi- 
ness, nor are other people always suc- 
cessful as the great financial panic of 
last fall will testify; and many times a 
failure is but a stepping stone to success. 
The importance of this concern is ap- 
preciated by white men of prominence 
throughout the country. The press of 
New York has not failed to investigate 
and then favorably’ comment:on_ this 
Negro enterprise: The FinancialWorld 
said that ‘the Metropolitan Mercantile 
& Realty Company is the greatest thing 
for the Negroes since Tuskegee Institute, 
and that'in many respects they consid- 
ered it of even greater benefit. It iS no 
new story that the chances for the com- 
ing generation to secure situations suita- 
ble to their education and training are 
becoming more and more scarce each 
day. ‘Every door is barred with gold 
and opens but to golden keys,’’ and be- 
sides, the Negro has weighed upon his 
shoulders the load of poverty and the 
stigma of race prejudice, the American 
prejudice, whichis hateful, hideous, un- 
righteous. and discouragiug in trades 
and religious organizations, and so 
deeply insatiated into the:hearts of the 
people that it is fast undermining the 
moral character of the American nation. 
Itis a convincing truth that the Negro 
must be able to employ Negro skilled 
and unskilled labor if. he is to be perma- 
nently employed, and he must grasp and 
fully appreciate what.is meant by ‘the 
dignity of the labor. 

As a people,-the race lacks confidence 
in itself, having been carefully taught for 
more than two centuries by the‘domi- 
nant race to look with discredit upon all 
that is black in humanity, and thus has. ) 
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lost sight of the prominent place the 
race once occupied in the making of the 
world’s history. The ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest ’’ is a law of nature and it is being 
enacted all about you, and the carrying 
out of that law has been ever conspicuous 
in the annals of history. To-day we 
behold a pitiful picture in the disintegra- 
tion of the noble red men. The race 
which once peopled this great American 
continent has shown an unfitness in the 
struggle for existence with the lordly 
and powerful Anglo-Saxon and ‘the in- 
evitable is taking place. I am convinced 
that after a few generations the Negro 
will suffer the same fate unless, as a 
people, he unites for his own preserva- 
tion. If the Indian had stood together 
a unit instead of being divided and as 
subdivided into tribes, the white man’s 
tenancy upon the American continent 
would have been more effectively dis- 
puted; and the life of the original 
inhabitants would perhaps have been 
saved. 

This is an economic age and an era of 
co-operate interest in business. The 
more powerful combinations of business 
interests we call trusts, and the owners, 
the stockholders, are reaping a rich har- 
vest as the business of these corporations 
increases from year to year. The Negro 
contributes no small part of this wealth. 
It is really ‘taxation without representa- 
tion.’’ You are levied on. You help 
to make fortunes for others but have no 
part of the profits. The Negro has 
placed enough money in insurance com- 
panies, building loans, banks and other 
investment enterprises of the white man 
to finance a thousand big Negro enter- 
prises which might give employment to 
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a half million of our people at good 
wages, filling positions from common la- 
borer to bank presidents and trust mag- 
nates. Previously it has not been thought 
that the race had yet reached the point 
where it could successfully manage busi- 
ness enterprises of its own, and there 
was a lack of confidence on the part of 
the people. At this juncture, the Metro- 
politan Mercantile & Realty Company 
has proved that the Negro has business 
ability, and has established it as an un- 
deniable fact that the day has arrived for 
the black man to take his stand in the 
ranks of the commercial world. Itisa 
practical argument in favor of his ready 
adaptability to executive positions. The 
Company’s small army of employees 
filling positions from office boy to bank 
cashiers and superintendents of stores, 
the one hundred or more homes erected 
by the Company for its stockholders, and 
its eight years of successful existence, 
are convincing proofs that it has passed 
the experimental stage It means the be- 
ginning of a new era for the race which 
should be enspired with greater hopes 
for the future. For these employees are 
well paid, and the office boy will even 
work hard and learn rapidly ; his reward 
is promotion. He is inspired by the 
thought that some day he may become 
head of the institution, since here there 
is no insurmountable wall of race preju- 
dice to be overcome. Here the way is 
open to him, the opportunity is his, he 
needs but improve it; and thiscondition 
is made possible by the co-operation of a 
few hundred men and women placing 
their dollars in a common cause for a 
practical benefit to race and financial 
gain to themselves. 

















Prohibition and the Negro 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


]}HAT are the results of two 
months of prohibition in 
two large Southern cities, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Bir- 
mingham, Alabama? ‘The 
answer to this question con- 
tains some very interesting 
facts. It will be recalled that on the first 
of January of this year all the bar rooms 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and throughout the 
State for that matter, and all the bar 
rooms in the City of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama were closed. Of course two months 
is too short a time in which to draw def- 
inite and permanent conclusions, but 
nevertheless this period emphasizes some 
valuable lessons. 

I have read much in the Northern 
papers about the prohibition movement 
in the South being based wholly upon a 
determination or desire to keep liquor 
away from the Negroes and at the same 
time provide a way for the white people 
to getit. I have watched the prohibition 
movement carefully from its inception to 
the present time, and I have seen nothing 
in the agitation in favor of the movement, 
nothing in the law itself, and nothing in 
the execution ofthe law that warrants 
any such conclusion. The prohibition 
movement is based upon a deep-seated 
desire to get rid of whisky in the interest 
of both races because of its hurtful eco- 
nomic and moral results. The prohibi- 
tion sentiment is as strong in counties 





where there are practically no colored 
people as in the Black Belt counties. 

If I mention these facts here, by way 
of introduction to what I have to say in 
regard to the results of prohibition 
where I have been able to observe them, 
namely, two typical -Southern cities, 
Birmingham and Atlanta, it is because 
I want to emphasize the fact that the 
contrary istrue: prohibition in the South 
is essentially a moral movement, the first 
effect of which has been a remarkable 
reduction incrime. Putting it roundly, 
according to the reports of the police 
magistrates, prohibition has reduced the 
amount of crime in Birmingham one- 
third and in Atlanta one-half, since 
January 1, when the law went into force. 

The significance of these facts will be 
appreciated when you consider the ex- 
traordinary number of people who are 
arrested and sent to the mines and peni- 
tentiaries every year by the criminal 
courts of these two cities. During the 
year 1907 the police of Atlanta, accord- 
ing to a report in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion of January 1, made 24,332 arrests. 
This means that during the year, on an 
average, one person out of every six in 
the City of Atlanta was arrested. And 
this number has been increasing. There 
were 2,630 more persons arrested in 1907 
than in 1906. This is anincrease of con- 
siderably more than twelve per cent. in 
one year. 
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Of course this does not mean that one 
person in every six in Atlanta is a crim- 
inal, because a good many persons rep- 
resented in these statistics were arrested 
several times during the year, and a 
good many others were arrested but not 
convicted. Putting the best construction 


upon the facts, however, they indicate an _ 


abnormal drain upon the ranks of the 
peaceful and law-abiding people of the 
city into the classes that filled the peni- 
tentiaries and supply recruits to the 
chaingangs, which are already doing too 
large a portion of the work of the State. 
It should be taken into account also that, 
under present conditions, Southern pris- 
ons are conducted too largely for the 
purpose of punishing men rather than 
reforming them, and they are therefore 
constantly discharging back into the 
ranks of the industrious and law-abiding 
populations a stream of hardened and 
embittered men and women, which in 
turn pollutes the masses of the people 
with which it mingles. 

Prohibition has attacked this civil evil 
at its source, and the results which the 
enforcement of this law brought about 
serve to indicate to what extent evils 
that the South has accepted as human 
and inevitable can be modified and cured, 
if proper measures are taken and these 
measures are backed by the will of the 
people. 

In his report to the Mayor at the end 
of the first month of prohibition, Judge 
N. B. Feagin, of Birmingham, makes 
the following statement : 

‘The decrease in arrests average 
about as follows, in comparing January, 
1908, under prohibition with January, 
1907, with saloons: Aggregate arrests, 
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decrease 13 1-3 per cent.; for assault 
with intent to murder, 22 per cent. ; 
gambling, 17 per cent.; drunkenness, 
80 per cent. ; disorderly conduct, 35 per 
cent.; burglary and grand larceny, 33 
per cent.; vagrancy, 40 percent.; wife- 
beating, 70 per cent.’’ 

There were 33 arrests for drunkenness 
in January, 1908, as against 174 for the 
same month of 1907. There were 56 
arrests for disorderly conduct in Janu- 
ary, 1908, as against 90 for the same 
month of 1907, 

Several times during the past eight 
weeks there has not been a single pris- 
oner before the Recorder’s Court at At- 
lanta charged with drunkenness: The 
first instance of this kind was January 4, 
when there were but 17 cases on the 
docket; nine of these were cases of chil- 
dren. On the same day a year before 
63 cases were tried in that court, of 
which 32 were for drunkenness and 28 
for disorderly conduct. Wednesday, 
January 29, at the session of what was 
called by the local papers, ““ the smallest 
police court ever held,’’ there was only 
one prisoner at the morningsession. It 
was about this time that the newspapers 
recorded another extraordinary event in 
the history of the city. For the first 
time in many years, the jail was for sev- 
eral days empty. 

The records of arrests for the month 
of January show a more extraordinary 
decrease in Atlanta than in Birmingham. 
For the month of January, 1907, 1,653 
cases were put on the docket of the Re- 
corder’s Court in Atlanta. During the 
month of January, 1908, on the other 
hand, there were but 768 cases on the 
docket, a decrease of considerably more 
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than 50 percent. During January, 1,970 
there were 341 cases of drunkenness 
tried, but in 1908 only 64, a decrease of 
more than 80 per cent. 

The Justices of the Peace, before 
whom warrants in minor criminal cases 
are issued, report a similar falling off. 
Three classes of warrants ordinarily 


taken out by Negroes and the poorer 


class of whites show, according to re- 
ports in the newspapers, a falling off 
equal to that of the Recorder’s Court. 
These are the warrants charging aban- 
donment of minor children, disposses- 
sory warrants—taken against people un- 
able to pay their rents—and warrants 
charging various kinds of larceny. A 
good many of these cases grow out of 
family quarrels, and serve as a sort of 
barometer of the condition among the 
poorer classes in the city. These evi- 
dences indicate that the closing of the 
saloons and the breeding-places of crimes 
and disorder has brought a remarkable 
change into the homes of the poor, 
where, finally, the effects of crime and 
disorder are always most keenly felt. 
Commenting on the situation as it is 
in Atlanta and Birmingham, the Bir- 
mingham News says: ‘‘ For ten years 
Birmingham has not enjoyed so orderly 
a period as it has since the first of Jan- 
uary. The moral improvement in the 
city has been marked since prohibition 
went into effect. The newspapers are no 
longer giving space to reports of mur- 
ders, shooting and cutting scrapes, per- 
sonal altercations and other disorders, as 
they formerly did, for the reason that 
the regard for law and order in this 
community is very much more in evi- 
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dence since the removal of the whisky 
trafic.’’ 

In Birmingham the demand for re- 
form has not stopped with the closing of 
the saloons. Since January 1, seventeen 
gambling houses, many of which had 
been running for years in a more or less 
public way, have been closed. A Law 
and Order League has been formed, and 
vigorous measures are being taken 
throughout Jefferson County to do away 
with the “blind tigers’’ and to sup- 
press the vices that have centered about. 
and in those moral cesspools. 

The interesting thing about the prohi- 
bition movement in the South is that it 
goes out from and is supported by the 
churches. The campaign in Jefferson 
County, Alabama, which changed Bir- 
mingham from wet to dry began, as I 
have been informed, in a ministers’ 
meeting. The superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League in Alabama, Mr. 
Brooks Lawrence, is a minister and a 
Northerner. One of the charges brought 
against him during the campaign was 
that he was a carpetbagger, and that the 
prohibition movement was an attempt 
‘‘to dump Northern ideas’’ upon the 
South, where they did not fit conditions. 

It was predicted that prohibition 
would demoralize business. In Birming- 
ham alone one hundred and twenty-eight 
saloons, fourteen wholesale liquor stores, 
and two breweries were closed as a result 
of the law. But the predictions do not 
seem to have been fulfilled. It has re- 


cently been announced that a fourteen- 
story building was to be erected on the 
site of one of the oldest saloons in Bir- 
mingham; and Atlanta is preparing to 
pave and improve the notorious Decatur 

















Street, on which the larger part of the 
dives of the city were located. It is 
promised that it will soon become one of 
the best streets in the city. 

Prohibition has been the popular issue, 
and it has the South behind it. Many 
of those, I am informed, who voted for 
prohibition were men who themselves 
belonged to the class who have supported 
the saloon. On the other hand, many 
of those who opposed prohibition were 
men who rarely, if ever, entered a bar 
room. 

Directly and indirectly. the members 
of my own race have suffered, perhaps 
more than any other portion of the pop- 
ulation, from the effect of the liquor 
traffic. But the educated men and the 
leaders of the race have been quick to 
see the advantages that would come from 
the total suppression of the saloon. 
Everywhere in the South this class has 
given its votes to thesupport of prohibi- 
tion even where it brought them in op- 
position to the men whom they have been 
disposed to regard as their friends, in 
the support of those whom they have 
been accustomed to regard as their ene- 
mies. In Birmingham the Negroes 
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formed an organization, and cast nearly 
all of the registered colored vote for pro- 
hibition. 

Prohibition in the South is toa cer- 
tain extent a woman’s movement. In 
the campaign in Alabama it was the wo- 
men, the mothers and the wives and the 
children of the men who supported the 
saloon with their earnings, who marched 
in the processions, and stood all day at 
the polls to see that their husbands. sons 
and fathers voted “‘ right.’’ 

No one who is at all acquainted with 
the conditions in the South can doubt 
the depth and the genuineness of the 
feelings that are behind prohibition in 
the South, which is in no way a political 
manceuvre, but an inspired movement of 
the masses of the people. Its great im- 
portance, it seems to me, consists in the 
fact that it is bringing the ordinary con- 
servative elements in the community, 
the women, the ministers and the people 
in the churches, into close and intimate 
contact with actual conditions and with 
the real problem of the South. It is at 


the same time, if I may say so, an intel- 
lectual awakening and a moral revolu- 
tion. 
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The Allen Normal and Industrial School 


By MARY L. MARDEN 


| HE Allen Normal and Indus- 
1 trial School, of Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, is one of 
the twenty-five or more 
normal schools. carried on 
by the American Missionary 
Association for the colored 
people in the South. 

It was opened twenty years ago in 
Quitman, Georgia, but owing to opposi- 
tion on the part of the white people the 
building was set on fire, and one dark 
night the teachers and the pupils barely 
escaped wtih their lives. 

When the association was looking 
about for a more congenial location the 
Mayor of Thomasville offered several 
acres of land just outside the city limits 
for a school site. On it was erected a 
large three-story building. 

Since then the school has grown stead- 
ily until now there are ten Northern 
teachers composing the faculty, thirty 
boarders, and nearly two hundred and 
fifty day pupils. 

The Industrial Department offers a 
full course in sewing, extending from 
the simple patchwork of the little chil- 
dren, to the dressmaking of the higher 
grades. The older girls not only make 
their own dresses but earn considerabie 
money by sewing for others during their 
spare time. 

The Manual Training Department, 





although yet conducted on a small scale, 
turns out thorough work in re-seating 
chairs, weaviug and basketry. 

The Boarding Department offers a 
Christian home where the girls may have 
practical instruction in housework as 
well as careful moral and religious train- 
ing. A much needed addition to the 
buildings is to be made this summer, 
which will increase the capacity of the 
building department and boarding re- 
lieve the crowded condition of the school 
rooms and the industrial departments. 

The Normal Department has furnished 
many of the teachers for the schools of 
this and neighboring counties. Even 
the under-graduates have little difficulty 
in securing positions in schools. 

Of the forty girl graduates all but one 
have taught, and, according to the 
superintendents, have done good work. 
The one exception referred to immedi- 
ately after graduating entered on a nurse- 
training course. Many of the graduates 
have married and have established com- 
fortable homes of their own. Many are 
buying their homes and are trying to lay 
up money for the future. 

The School is well spoken of by the 
white citizens of Thomasville, and[its 
influence is felt far and. wide among the 
colored people of this community. 

THOMASVILLE, Ga. 





Work of the Y. M. C. 





A. of New York City 


By CLEVELAND G. ALLEN 


HE Young Men’s Christian 
Association is a unique in- 
stitution, which is doing a 
great good for the spiritual, 
moral, intellectual and phy- 
sical up-lift of young men 
throughout the world. I 

‘know of ‘no institution that offers a 

wider opportunity for self-culture and 

general improvement than the Young 

Men’s Christian Association. The high 

aim for which the association stands in 





civilization assures for it a high place in 
the institutional life of this country. 
For, after all, what distinguishes any 
institution is the great idea it embodies, 
and the high purpose for which it stands. 

Since the beginning of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in England 
in 1853, by Sir John Williams. there has 
been a steady growth of its work until 
now throughout the world the helpful 
influence of the body is keenly felt. In 
almost in every college and university 














THE COLORED 


these is some branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, in which it wields 
considerable moral influence. 

The college Young Men’s 
Christian Association forms an 
important part in the religious 
activities of the institution. 
The Association work is at- 
tracting yearly trained men 
and women as_ secretaries, 
whose field of labor offers rare 
opportunity for the study of 
social conditions. In the 
larger cities of this country— 
notably New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta and 
Washington, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is almost indispensable, 
since it does so much for the commu- 
nity life of such cities. The strong 
influence for good the Young Men’s 











DORMITORY 


Christian Association exerts over the 
community in which it is situated is 
striking. Only those acquainted know 
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GENERAL OPFICE 


of the general life within this inter- 
esting institution of young men. 

The colored men’s branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York City is one of the most 
interesting and promising of any of the 
branches. The work began 
six years ago by the Rev. 
Charles T. Walker at Mt. 
Olivet Baptist Church. The 
branch lately moved to 132 
West 53rd Street. The first 
secretary was Mr. William 
Cole, a graduate of Biddle 
University, a hard working 
young man, who served but 
a short time in that capacity, 
having contracted a severe 
cold which resulted in his 
death. This necessitated a 
call for a new secretary, and 
in 1902 Mr. Thomas J. Bell, 
the present secretary, was 
called. Mr. Bell is competent to fill the 
position, being a graduate of Atlanta 
University, and Hartford Theological 
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READING ROOM AND TYPEWRITING 


Seminary. Much of the success of the 
branch is due to the untiring energy of 
Secretary Bell. The work has moved 
forward with earnest efforts on the part 
of allthe members. In 1903 the branch 
moved'into its new quarters—252-4 West 


53d Street. The present membership is 
nearly four hundred and twenty. 

The buildings being in close proximity 
to the churches, schools and other insti- 
tions, renders it an ideal location for 
such an institution. The home occu- 
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pied by the branch is fur- 
nished with all modern im- 
provements for the successful 
carrying on of its work. The 
interior consists of an office, 
reception room, reading room, 
a small gymnasium and dormi- 
tory quarters. The general life 
of the Association, the spiritual, 
intellectual, and social life, give 
ample opportunity for the. cul- 
tivation of individual tastes. 
The Bible class, conduct.d by 
the secretary, looks after the 
Spiritual needs of all young SOCIAL ROOM 
men, and it is a strong and 
helpful feature of the work. The liter- small, is neatly furnished and contains 
ary society affords practise in public punching bags, dumb bells, weights etc. 
speaking and debating. The dormatory quarters consists of com- 
The reading room contains a small fortable rooms where young men of the 
library, together with all the leading’ best character find homes. The quarters 
daily, and weekly papers, magazinesand are neatly and tastefully kept. 
periodicals of the country. The library Another helpful feature of the work is 
the employment bureau. Po- 
sitions of trust and honor are 
found for reliable young men 
in various offices, firms, ho- 
tels, institutions and private 
homes. During the year end- 
ing 1906, eight hundred and 
forty eight young men sought 
situations, and five hundred 
and five applicants’ were 
placed. The high service 
these young men have given 
in various capacities has done 
much in strengthening the in- 
fluence and the tone of the as- 
sociation. During the year 
is always well patronized, and is a pleas- 1906 eighty-two applications from em- 
ant retreat for the student members of ployers in the city were received. The 
the branch. The gymnasium, although branch is also one of ‘the lecture centers 
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RIFLE CLUB 


of the Board of Education, and an in- 
teresting lecture course is given at the 
building each year. 

The year ending 1906, 2,119 persons 
attended these lectures, mostly colored 
people of the neighborhood. The Sun- 


day afternoon meetings are interesting, 
and well attended. The home-like air 
that is so much in evidence around the 
building assures all who come, irrespec- 
tive of from whatever clime, that they 
are welcome. 





BASE BALL CLUS 














_It is always_a 
problem to young 
men} coming to 
large cities as New 
York as how to 
reach the best 
places so as to re- 
main in a whole- 
some atmosphere 
to which they have 
been accustomed. 
The Young Men’s 
Christian Associa- 
tion acts as aready 
relief to the young man beset with 
such problems. The young colored 
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Auxiliary 
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man coming from the South (accustomed 
to a religious home) to a city like New 
York with its strange customs and 
equally as strange people, will find the 
colored men’s branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association a ready re- 
lief to his embarrassed position. 

For here he will find young men from 
every State in the Union, young men of 
every country, who make up its mem- 
bership. The branch has the good will 
of all classes. The colored men’s branch 
of New York is the largest colored 
branch in the world. Situated in the 
heart of the Nation’s metropolis, it has a 
large field of endeavor and usefulness. 





Industrial School for Colored Youth 


By MARY W. OVINGTON 


fr WHE Manassas Industrial 
School for Colored Youth is 
five miles distanct from the 
battlefield of Bull Run. 
The Principal attempted to 
' drive the writer to the bat- 

tle-ground this afternoon, 
but the road was so heavy, so broken and 
full of ruts, that before long the carriage 
was obliged to retrace its way. The air 
was delicious and the landscape beauti- 
ful, with the Blue Ridge Mountains 
showing purple in the sunset; but that 
which chiefly made the drive pleasant 
was neither the view nor the clear air, 
but the courtesy which was invariably 
accorded my colored companions. 

White people in this part of Virginia 
go out of their way to show their friend- 





liness to the Negro. After a visit in the 
Gulf States this atmosphere is invigorat- 
ing—not only physically, but spirit- 
ually. 

For three days, the last two of the old 
year and the first of the new, this school 
held a teachers’ institute. -Thirty-three 
teachers, the majority from the rural dis- 
tricts, were in attendance. The gather- 
ing was satisfactory to the Principal, 
Mr. Hill, for teachers’ institutes are new 
at Manassas, and it was doubted whether 
more than one dozen persons would come 
to this one. 

Rural colored schools in northern Vir- 
ginia do not carry with them abundant 
salaries, and some of the men and women 
gathered at the institute were there at 
much sacrifice. But they came, out of 
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the mountains to the west and north and 
from the lower land south, and spent 
their days in conference, listening to ed- 
ucators of their own race. Before the 
institute adjourned, its members voted 
to form a Northern Virginia Teachers’ 
Association, which should hold its first 
session during the month of July at Man- 
assas School. So the meetings proved to 
be the beginning of a new educational 
movement among the colored teachers of 
northern Virginia. 

Mr. Eggleston, State Superintendent 
of Education, gave an address on New 
Year’s Day, and brought encouragement, 
especially when he promised if possible 
to secure State aid for the proposed sum- 
mer school. He isa believer in indus- 
trial education, for white and black alike, 
and declares that he never visits Hamp- 
ton without wishing that a similar school 
might be established in Virginia for 
white boys and girls. He has little pa- 
tience with the plea some Virginians are 
always making, that the State is too poor 
to give more money for education. 

‘‘T’ll show you how the taxes run,’’ 
he said, and proceeded to read off fig- 
ures, taken just asthey came, for ninety- 
nine white and ninety-nine colored tax- 
payers in one county. ‘* Don’t ask me 
the name of the county,’’ he said; ‘I 
shall be going there again.’’ ‘The taxes 
ran as follows: 

Ninety-nine white taxpayers paid in 
school taxes $33.69; in dog taxes $45.59. 


Ninety-nine colored taxpayers paid in 
school taxes, $5.42; in dog taxes, $29. 


Reading the report of the Manassas In- 
dustrial School, one can see that it has 


always kept moving. Starting with a 
single building and six pupils, it now has 
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nine buildings and one hundred pupils. 
It has a farm of more than 200 acres, 
where agriculture is taught, while in the 
shops instruction is given in carpentry, 
wheelwrighting, blacksmithing, and 
shoemaking. The girls learn cooking, 
dressmaking, millinery and laundry 
work. Occasionally a girl elects to study 
carpentry, and does well at it. 

In academic work, Manassas furnishes 
a grammar school education. The pu- 
pils are busy with their books in the 
morning, and in the afternoon they go to 
their trades ; besides this each gives two 
hours to daily work, thus impart defray- 
ing his expenses. They perform many 
household tasks. as do pupils in all the 
Southern colored schools established by 
Northern philanthropy. The picture 
that is often drawn of the college that 
ruins colored students by instructing 
them in Greek, Latin, and inspiring 
them with scorn for manual labor, exists 
only in the imagination of its depictor. 

When onevisits the college that teaches 
the classics or the industrial institute of 
the grammar grade, one finds pupils who 
rise in the winter darkness, help prepare 
and clear away the meals, aid in the care 
of the school rooms, attend to their own 
bed-chambers, and work upon the school 
grounds. Neither the Northern teachers 
nor their Southern pupils have ever been 
afraid of house work. This in itself is 
important industrial training, and it is a 
considerable aid in the reduction of 
school expenses; but it has perhaps 
heiped to foster the erroneous idea that 
industrial schools can be self-supporting. 
On the contrary, it is said, no education 
is more costly. Trade training, if well 
done, is expensive, and attached to the 














trade school should be academic work 
€qual in value to that carried on by the 
institution that has no industrial depart- 
ment. To provide adequate equipment, 
to be well housed, to secnre able, trained 
teachers, means a large outlay each 
year. 

Manassas suffers greatly for lack of 
sufficient income. Its trade school build- 
ings are too small, and in some cases, as 
in that of the laundry, the appliances 
are old-fashioned, wasteful of time, and 
inconvenient. Only part of the farm is 
under cultivation, and the scholars are 
losing the opportunity of agricultural 
work that would be of value to them. 

The newly chosen Principal of Man- 
assas, Leslie Pickney Hill, a Harvard 
graduate, has taught at Tuskegee. The 
importance of putting a university 
trained colored man at the head of an in- 
dustrial school was recognized by the 
administrators of the Slater Fund, who, 
on learning of Mr. Hill’s appointment, 
voted $500 toward his salary. With Mr. 
Hill is his wife, formerly Miss Jane 
Clarke, who acted as director of the girl 
students at Tuskegee. Mrs. Hillis an 
Oberlin graduate, as are two other teach- 
ers who havecome this year to Manassas. 
The academic department is thus strong 
in instructors, and with adequate funds 
to equip and improve the industrial work, 
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Manassas should hold an increasingly 
prominent place among colored schools. 

To the northwest, at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, is the home of 
the founder of the school, Jennie Dean. 
We overtook her this afternoon as she 
was driving homeward—a bundle of hay 
for her horse under her wagon seat, the 
mud of many miles of Virginia roads on 
her wagon wheels. She would not reach 
her cottage, she said, until it was night. 
About her and beyond, high in the moun- 
tains, are the boys and girls, now men 
and women, for whose education she has 
striven. 

Fourteen years ago she began the work 
of raising money for a school. She ap- 
pealed to the people of her own race, who 
generously responded. Then she went 
North, at first working as a cook. She 
spoke in the churches, when opportunity 
offered, and later visited Boston and New 
York regularly to raise funds. A South- 
ern woman from Washington early gave 
herself to the cause, and helped the work 
in that city. The schoolhouse was built 
and Jennie Dean saw boys and girls learn- 
ing to become useful men and women. 
We watched her as she drove out of sight, 
and Mr. Hill told meof his plan to go into 
the mountains, when vacation came and 
preach Manassas to the growing children 
who so much need a proper education. 












THE COLORED GIRL 
By OMAH NEAL 


H colored girl of thee I sing! 

Thy virtue like the sun and dew 
Distill the sweets which to thee cling ; 
Tho’ of dark race yet all the world, 
Shall praises great to thee long bring. 


Altho’ oppressed oh, dark race girl, 
Be proud of thy high destiny, 
With wisdom clear thy flag unfurl ; 
And with increasing lustre shine ; 
Thy fame around the nations curl. 


From depts of great obscurity 

Thou comest clothed with beauty rare, 
And good sense linked with purity, 
Which takes us far on life’s rough road, 
Where joins with womanhood duty. 


None lauds thy name; few duty moves 
To plead to cause; who honors thee 
Sweet maid? Alas! it now behooves 
Us hang our heads, because we have 
Not done the things which duty proves. 


Oppressed were Jews, in olden days, 

When Pharoahs ruled; but since have come 
Their Hannahs, Marys, their bright rays 
Awaken Jewish men, gave them 

A higher aim in many ways. 


Can go we neither up nor down, 
Where equal rignts are hard to find, 
Or wear with fame or shame a crown, 
Unless each step we have thee near, 
With lovely smile or ugly frown. 


Filled with the spirit of the sage, 

With wisdom bathe our dauntless souls, 
And with a knowledge of the age, 
Remove the wrongs which clog our way 
And which to-day so strong engage. 

















Work Attempted and 


Club Work 


Missed in Organized 


By FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS 


OLORED WOMEN are the 
| innocent victims of too 
much flattery by colored 
men. It is the custom of 
colored men who believe 
themselves to be promi- 
nent, whenever they ‘‘rise 
to speak,’’ to feel it their duty to hand 
a bouquet of verbiage to the ladies “‘ for 
their wonderful work.’’ Very few of 
these users of soft phrases mean a word 
of it from actual knowledge. On the 
‘other hand, too many of our women 
take this mere flattery seriously and 
easily persuade themselves that they are 
really accomplishing something worth 
while. What we need is not flattery, 
but encouragement, direction, inspira- 
tion and occasionally some wholesome 
criticism for the things we fail to do. 
The fact is, that outside of the work 
our women do in the churches, the work 
-of organized club women has not been 
considerable or important. This is not 
said in a spirit of criticism, or without a 
due appreciation of the value of what 
has been attempted and achieved by our 
club women. I am also appreciative of 
the fact that there ase many individual 
women in all parts of the country who 
have accomplished much that is helpful 
and important. By way of illustration 
might be mentioned the exceptionai 





work of Miss Cornelia Bowen and Miss 
Georgia Washington in Alabama, Miss 
Lany and the Misses Jackson in Georgia, 
Miss Nannie Burroughs in Louisville, 
Ky., Mrs. Fernandez in Washington,. 
D. C., Amanda Smith in Illinois, and 
Miss Anna Jones and her sisters in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Added to this interest- 
ing individual work may be mentioned 
the success of the young women’s Chris- 
tian Association, organized, developed 
and sustained by such noble and busy 
women as Mrs. Betty Francis, Miss Ella 
D. Barrier. Miss Marian P. Shadd, Miss 
Lulu Love, Mrs. Anna J. Cooper, Miss 
Emma Merritt and many other pro- 
gressive women in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Teachers’ Benefit Association, 
organized by the colored teachers of 
Washington, D. C., has been in suc- 
cessful operation for a number of years 
and is a modelof its kind, and conducted 
on up-to-date business methods. Many 
other names could be added to this list 
as showing what our women are capable 
of doing, both as individuals and in 
organizations. 

Notwithstanding these encouraging 
instances of what is possible, the fact 
still remains that the large majority of 
our women’s clubs are without a definite 
program of work that can be counted as 
a part of the essential good of our pro- 
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gressive life. Most of our leading women 
are willing to admit that our women’s 
clubs have not done what was expected 
of them, and are largely failures, viewed 
from the standpoint of definiteness of 
achievement and influence in the com- 
munities where they exist. Some of 
the chief causes of the failures of these 
club organizations may be enumerated 
as follows: 

(1) Most of our clubs are mere imita- 
tors of white women’s clubs in their 
organization and program of work. 
Their plan of work is not made respon- 
sive to the peculiar conditions that sur- 
round colored women who organize 
themselves for club work. Their con- 
stitution and by-laws are Iong enough 
and elaborate enough to govern a state. 
Some of these clubs are so enamored of 
their ‘‘organic law’’ that they spend 
most of their time trying to understand 
and live up to them. In other words, 
their by-laws have become a sort of 
fetich and supersede in importance 
the practical things that are close at 
hand. 

(2) Another hindering fault is in 
dividing the plan of work in some way 
as this: “‘Committee on Literature and 
Art,’’ ‘‘ Committee on Music,’’ ‘‘ Com- 
mittee on Entertainment’’ and ‘‘ Social 
Committee,’’ all good in themselves, but 
certainly not vital nor at all related to 
the social and economic life of the 
people by whom they are surrounded or 
whose needs they were organized to 
serve. Each club should develop a sep- 
arate individuality determined by the 
conditions of its respective environ- 
ments. For example, a woman’s club 
in Chicago will find itself confronted 
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with a very different sort of problem 
and work than the club in Alabama, 
Mississippi or in Ohio, where the needs 
of the colored people are not so obvious. 
In every community there is much that 
the church, the school, the civil author- 
ities and the secret societies fail to do, 


but which is of immense importance to 


the social well being of the community. 
A club that fails to discover to itself its 
own individual work out of the commu- 
nity in which it lives and works is sure 
to be a failure. 

(3) Many of our clubs are further 
handicapped because they have failed to 
interest women whose education and 
training fit them for successful leader- 
ship in making woman’s influence posi- 
tive in the direction of social better- 
ment. It requires intelligence of a high 
order to conduct successfully a woman’s 
club. Those who assume this responsi- 
bility need to study constantly the great 
social movements of our day, in which 
women are everywhere taking such a 
conspicuous part, and, as far as possi- 
ble, come in closer touch with them. 

(4) There are clubs that permit them- 
selves to be dominated by church influ- 
ence. Such influence ought not to be 
harmful, but it is frequently a hindrance. 
A woman’s club must be free to carry 
out its own purposes, follow its own 
initiative and map out its own program 
of work. It cannot be a free, independ- 


ent and successful club, and at the same 
time a moneéy-raising adjunct to pay 
church debts. 

(5) The really capable women who, 
by education and training, are well 
equipped to take hold of a woman’s 
club and help to develop it to the point 

















where it will be regarded as a commu- 
nity necessity and blessing are not mem- 
bers. In other words, it is impossible 
to induce all or even one-half of the best 
women among us to become members of 
our women’s clubs. Why? Because 
there are many capable women of 
gracious spirit who are unwilling to 
enter into an unseemly contention for 
office, and to whom the vanity and com- 
promising ambitions for place and power 
of some women are exceedingly offen- 
sive. Not because these ambitions are 
unusual, but because hundreds of women 
who would come into clubs for work and 
in the spirit of helpfulness know that to 
maintain their membership and some- 
times defend their personal dignity they 
must either use the weapons of the arena 
by measuring “‘Greek with Greek’’ or 
go under and see their good work sacri- 
ficed on the altar of unseemly ambitions. 
I have heard many strong and useful 
women say: “.I would like to join the 
National Association of Colored Women, 
but I am waiting until all ambitions 
have been satisfied and they are ready 
to work.’’ 

(6) But after all is said the fact re- 
mains that women who do not read, who 
are not students of large social questions, 
are not apt to do very much good in the 
clubs to which they belong. The real 
club that exerts a lasting influence on 
the community is made up of women 
who are not afraid of work and who are 
willing to read and study the fundamental 
needs of the people whom they would 
help. 

For example, let me cite the program 
of one department of the great body 
of progressive women, the Chicago 
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Woman’s Club, which will indicate in a 
general way the character and impor- 
tance of their work :—This enumera- 
tion includes such practical work as the 
establishment of a jail school, prison 
reforms, School Children’s Aid, vacation 
schools, flower mission for the sick and 
those who are neglected and friendless, 
legislation affecting women and chil- 
dren, model lodging houses for women, 
industrial progress for women, founding 
of a children’s hospital, juvenile court 
work, securing the use of public schools 
as social centres, legal aid and protec- 
tive agencies, designed to furnish free 
legal advice and protection for unfortu- 
nate women and children, equal suffrage 
extension, aid in the enforcement of 
civil service law in the interest of 
women, house penny collection, parental 
schools for incorrigible children, travel- 
ing library, industrial school for girls, 
pure milk commission in the interest of 
children, and the very important subject 
of social hygiene, furnishing lectures and 
information concerning the physical 
well-being of young women. 

Now this is not a mere paper program. 
Every one of these interests has been so 
conscientiously developed by consecra- 
tion of time, service and intelligence 
that what has thus far been accomplished 
is counted as part of the higher life of 
this great community. 

Every colored woman’s club should 
aim to study local conditions with refer- 
ence to their effect upon women, children, 
school, home and the whole social life 
about it. Forexample, it is possible for 
a woman’s cluh to foster neighborhood 
pride by the planting of trees and flow- 
ers, covering with beauty the waste 
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places in their neighborhood, encourag- 
ing house-holders to make their home 
surroundings in the rear yards, as well 
as the front, attractive with growing 
vines and flowers, waging war against 
demoralizing picnics and excursions, aid 
the authorities in prosecuting saloon 
keepers for selling liquors to minor chil- 
dren, enforcing the laws and ordinances 
prohibiting the location of saloons near 
our churches and schools, arranging 
courses of lectures on social hygiene for 
girls and young wonien for the purpose 
of saving them from the mistakes of igno- 
rance and questionable conduct that lead 
to moral and physical ruin, throwing 
the best possible protection about our 
girls who must work in domestic service. 
These and kindred interests, if followed 
up intelligently and tactfully, will in 
time raise the tone of the whole moral 
life of the community in which the club 
moves and works. 

Colored women’s club have been on 


trial now for more than twelve years. . 


In nearly every community where any 
considerable number of women live a 
woman’s club has been organized. It is 
estimated that the number of colored 
women in these clubs would run up into 
the thousands. They have a fairly well 
organized federation, They have held 
in their federated capacity seven national 
conventions, respectively, in Boston, 
Washington, District of Columbia; 
Nashville, Tennessee ; Chicago, Illinois ; 
Buffalo, New York; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; and Detroit, Michigan. The 
names of such women as Mrs. Josephine 
St. P. Ruffin, Mrs. B. T. Washington, 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Mrs. Silone 
Yates, Mrs. Lucy Thurman, Mrs. L. A. 
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Davis, Mrs. B. K. Bruce, Miss Eliza- 
beth Carter and Mrs. Hayde Campbell 
have become known as types of what is 
best in the womanhood of the colored 
race. 

Has this national association accom- 
plished enough to justify the twelve 
years of work, time and money spent in 
its organization and development? No 
one acquainted with the difficulties of 
organizing, and keeping organized a 
National Association of Women for any 
purpose will have the temerity tosay no. 
Yet, the most sanguine must admit that 
the National Association has scarcely 
justified its own expectations and pur- 
pose by the things accomplished. 

For instance, among other things the 
national body committed itself to certain 
definite aims as follows: 

(1) The establishment of kindergar- 
tens for colored children in all parts of 
the South. 

(2) To save colored women from the 
horrors of the convict lease system in 
the Southern States. 

(3) The erection of a national mon- 
ument to John Brown, in the name of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women. } 

It is humiliating to note that none of 
these definite purposes, for which the 
associations stand pledged, have been 
realized. Failures like these are demor- 
alizing to the spirit of co-operation. 

The strength of the national associa- 
tion is the strength of the individual 
clubs, but the inspiration to the indi- 
vidual clubs should come from the 
National Assocition. There is certainly 


needed something more than an occa- 
sional visitation from a national officer 

















THE 


to devclop the individnal clubs to the 
point of recognized importance in their 
respective communities. By all means 
let us be sincere as well as ambitious, 
and, if we fail, we will at least be 
credited with making an honest effort 
to be useful. Let us be careful lest we 
boast of the things we do not. 

The fuss and feathers of pink teas, 
musicales, receptions and full dress ban- 
quets are well enough in their way, but 
they solve no problems, not even the 
dressmakers’ and milliners’ problems. 
Sometimes there ought to he substituted 
for these things, heart-to-heart confer- 
ences with the individual club members 
in order to ascertain what are the real 
difficulties which are the every day anx- 
ieties of club workers. Why the atten- 
dance is poor, why the work lags, the 
program is inadequately carried out, and 
the members indifferent. 

If the national officer can advise the 
officers of individual clubs how they can 
co-operate with the teacher and the 
parent in making our schools more eff- 
cient, how they can utilize their influence 
in the community by helping our young 
people to obtain employment suited to 
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their talents and training, how they 
can help the exceptionally gifted girl to 
realize her ambitions and in many other 
ways prove themselves a power in the 
community life, it would not be long 
before praise for the National Associa- 
tion would be on the lips of the humblest 
citizens. 

If it were possible to establish this 
heart-to-heart co-operation between the 
officers of the National Association and 
the members of the local clubs, we shall 
find the entire federation permeated 
with new inspirations for a larger work 
and a wider influence. 

The National Association should rep- 
resent the organized anxiety for social 
betterment in the colored race. ‘This 
anxiety should be re-enforced by the 
best intelligence and the purest hearts 
in our race life. In such a movement 
there should be no place for the devel- 
opment of selfish ambitions, but rather 
should attract to itself women who are 
large enongh and strong enough to lift 
it up beyond the reach of the forces that 
would disintegrate or blight its power 
for usefulness. 

CHICAGO, ILL., May, 1998, 





The Love That 





Could Not Sin 


An Arabian Romance 


By RALPH W. TYLER 


CHAPTER IX. 


= HE prophet’s years were too 
+ many to permit of his par- 
ticipating in the festivities 
to their completion, for 
they continued until far 
into the night, until the 
inhabitants had grown 
weary with hilarious pleasures, the in- 
toxication of victory’s triumphs—the 
sleepy effect of wine, drunk too often. 
After offering up prayers in the mosque, 
and the sprinkling of the blood of the 
lambs upon the faithful, the prophet re- 
tired to his house. The three months’ 
seige, with all its hardships and priva- 
tions; allits strain upon mind and body, 
and the long twice six days march home- 
ward, under a burning sun, and over 
burning sands, and the inauguration of 
the festivities, the prophet was weary, 
and needed the rest that the quietude of 
home could afford. He went among his 
wives, and greeting them joyously, in a 
manner that did credit to him, and that 
was fitting, after so long a separation. 
Zeinab, whom Abdallah had appropri- 
ated for his own, during the prophet’s 
absence, and much against her will, was 
there to receive him with the rest. 
Ayesha, although he greeted her with 
greater warmth than the rest, seemed ill 
at ease. She appeared to shrink from 
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him, and her smile, at receiving him, had 
a tinge of sadness. Her face, the picture 
of rosy health, when he had taken leave 
of her to go on the expedition, was now 
overcast with a pallor that bespoke ill- 
ness. Her thoughts were elsewhere. 
The festivities, to her, seemed but the 
prelude to death. She knew that with 
the victorious army Safwan returned, 




















but instead of a victor, he was a captive 
bound. She had devined with thac per- 
spicacity with which woman is blest, 
that his fate had been decided, and that 
it would be death. 

Yet, she tried her best to appear un- 
concerned. She made no inquiry con- 
cerning him, and when the prophet 
recited to her the story of the terrible 
seige; the days. the nights, weeks and 
months of impatient waiting; the storm- 
ing of the strong walls of Khaibar; of 
Safwan’s treachery, she sat listening, 
but with a vacant stare. She evinced no 
emotion, her heart’s throbs being stilled 
by a womanly determination to show 
not her love in the presence of those 
who knew not what love was like. She 
determined that her interest in Safwan 
should not be known, in the hope that 
the failure of the prophet to divine her 
interest in him, might possibly prove an 
intercession that would save his young 
life. However, this was but a sickly,— 
a dying hope. 

The prophet observed her pallid 
cheeks; her eyes that were almost crim- 
son with weeping, but he. conceited 
man, interpreted all this evidence of a 
breaking heart as signs that his long ab- 
sence had wrought havoc with her nerves, 
with her health, and that his return 
would soon restore the bloom of health 
to those cheeks, and brightness to those 
eyes. 

Before he left on the expedition to 
Khaibar, she had confessed that her 
heart was with Safwan. Yet, the pro- 
phet regarding her above all his other 
wives,was so happy to once more greet her 
he forgot, for the time, that confession. 
Again, consoled himself with the fact 
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that Safwan having proved such an 
arched traitor, he had no doubt sacri- 
ficed Ayesha’s facination for him. He 
now believed it was a temporary facina- 
tion, a thing which every woman, at 
some period in her life, must experience. 
Little did he know woman, or he would 
have been cognizant of the truth that 
when a woman orice loves that love is 
undying. Nothing can destroy it. 

Ayesha knew that at this moment 
Safwan was bound, a prisoner with Ab- 
dallah, starved and famished for drink. 
His capture, and the fact that he was 
securely bound, and awaited execution, 
contributed as much to the joy of the 
celebrations as the prophet’s return. 

After the felicitous meeting with his 
wives, the prophet retired early to his 
couch, designating Ayesha as the favor- 
ite one to occupy his bed that night. 
Abstemious, during all his life, he drank 
not of the wine that flowed that day, 
and partook but little of the feast. 
Weary, and sore from the long seige, 
and the march, which his declining 
years incapacitated him to stand, as in 
other years, he felt ill. Ayesha begged 
of him to partake of a little wine, to 
quiet his nerves, and tu produce restful 
sleep, which he so much needed. Re- 
fusing at first, he finally acceded to her 
wishes, and drank sparingly. After an 
hour’s nervous tossing on his couch, at 
times delirious, urging his troops in the 
storming of Khaibar; giving instruc- 
tions for the execution of Safwan, and 
calling to Ayesha; he at last fell into 
peaceful slumbers, sleeping as soundly 
as the tired child. 

But for Ayesha there was no sleep. 
Thoughts of Safwan; his coming execu- 
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tion, would not permit her eyelids to 
close in sleep. 

‘‘ Oh if I could but release him,’’ she 
said, silently, wringing her hands ex- 
tending them to heaven, in silent prayer. 
But what could she do? Nothing. Had 
not the prophet given strict orders that 
Safwan and Abdallah be guarded by 
twelve strong, faithful men. They could 
not be bribed. She had no one upon 
whom she could rely for help. She 
must sit inactive, and see Safwan, Saf- 
wan who was more than life to her, go 
forth to execution without one single 
friend toattempt intercession. Horrible 
thought ! 

A woman’s love will lead her to brave 
even death withouta murmur. At last, 
with a courage born of desperation—no 
not desperation, of pure, holy love, she 
murmured to herself, ““I will go to 
Safwan even if to morrow’s execution 
claims three instead of two. Better far 
that I die with him, and for him, than 
suffer the pangs of remorse and grief 
throughout the stretch of years Allah 
may allottome. Safwanis mine—mine, 
as heaven hath decreed that the only 
union sanctified by Allah is the union 
where heart and hand are given as one.’’ 

Tiptoeing light to the couch, and 
bending low over the prophet to assure 
herself he was sleeping soundly, and 
noting the tranquil countenance sound 
slumbers assure, she pulled her veil close 
over her face, she stole out into the 
night. 

Looking up to the star-bedecked skies 
—looking beyond the skies to God’s 
abode—she paused a moment, when just 
o’er the threshold, and said: 

“Tf thou art the merciful Allah that 
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thou art, guide, Oh, Allah, my footsteps, 
Give me strength to do.” 

Drunk with festivities and wine, the 
inhabitants of Medina were all safe in 
the land of Nod. She hurried along 
swiftly, toward the temple of Thamud,. 
where the Khazradites worshiped, and. 
just outside and to the east of which 
Safwan was bound. It seemed ages since 
she had started. What if the prophet 
should awake, and discover her absence ? 
The thought appalled her. She stopped 
suddenly. She imagined she was closely 
pursued. She was afraid to turn about 
and look back. She stood irresolutely, 
her tender frame quivering like the 
leaves on the lotus tree, when the wind 
blows.. Her pursuers had not as vet 
come up to her. Was she dreaming? 
Was all this a horrible nightmare? Sum- 
moning up courage, she turned and 
looked behind. Nothing save her shadow 
silhouetted on the ground was follow- 
ing. Her courage now revived, again 
she hurried on, turning to look neither 
to right nor left, only peering ahead, into 
the dim, silent distance before her. 
When within fifty rods of the place, she 
fell to the ground, almost exhausted. 
recovering, after a few minutes’ rest, 
which seemed like hours, she stealthily 
crawled along, stopping every instant to 
see if she had been discovered. Ahead 
of her she saw the tree, by the dim light 
of the stars. Closer she moved. He was 
still bound there, waiting the awful doom 
another day promised. 


Could her eyes be believed? She 


doubted them. Lying about were the 
guards, exhausted by the weary march 
of days, and drunk with wine, they were 

















fast asleep. Yet she doubted. It seemed 
as if it were but a dream. “Allah,” she 
said, “if this dream could only last. The 
awakening will be rude—horrible.” 

She touched a guard, and he moved 
not. His heavy snores told all too 
plainly that he could not be awakened 
save by some heavy hand shaking him 
roughly. She touched a second, and he 
likewise was consumed with sleep. Ris- 
ing to her feet she moved quickly over 
to the tree. 

“Safwan!” 

She only whispered the name through 
her teeth, whispered it in fear. 

“Ayesha,” he replied, in a faint whis- 
per that told how weak he must be. 

His voice gave her courage, gave her 
strength. In times where the brain must 
act quick to save those in whom her 
affections are centered, a woman knows 
what to do. It seems as if God inspires 
their brain, and directs their hands. 
Quickly taking from a sleeping guard 
his scimiter, she cut the cords that bound 
Safwan. He staggered from the spot, 
his limbs stiff from many hours, and 
sore from the cords that were drawn so 
taut they cut the flesh. She caught him 
and gently eased him back against the 
tree. She, weak woman, had been given 
great strength by God for the ordeal 
that was now before her. 

“What brings thee here, Ayesha?” he 
whispered. 

“To save thee,” she replied. 

“Tis little use,” he answered, “thou 
wouldst but prolong to another day that 
which is set for to-morrow. I cannot 
escape.” 

“Oh, Safwan,” she whispered calmly 
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to him, “thou must hope. Remember 
that Hope, through every changing 


scene, is the divine companion, the celes- 
tial inmate of man, but it is when the 
waves of affliction are billowing over our 
devoted heads, that her pleasures give 
peculiar consolation. In the day of pros- 
perity she may plume the fairy wings of 
pleasure; but in the night of affliction 
she can environ the thickest gloom with 
a halo of immortal glory. It is then that 
her inspiration is felt, and her secret 
mysteries elevate the soul. It is then, 
that with a countenance animated by the 
joys, and serened by the smiles of 
heaven, she can walk before us, and 
beckon to those blissful periods of futur- 
ity, when the shafts of bitterness shall 
cease to quiver in the bleeding heart— 
when a cheering lamp shall burn in the 
dark chambers of sorrow, and charms of 


life shall glow with the colors of un- 


mingled light. The dim confusions that 
now surround us, serve but to point the 
rapturous eye of Hope to visions of 
future happiness. When every star that 
glitters on the ocean of life has sunk in 
its surges; when the transient meteors 
of earthly pleasure have sparkled and 
expired, and the dark and troubled hori- 
zon that terminates all our earthly pros- 
pects is hung with clouds and midnight; 
even then, can the sinking soul spring 
aloft upon the buoyant wings of Hope, 
and rise to those blissful scenes above, 
which feel not the baleful influence of 
these rolling spheres, but are irradiated 
by the eternal light that flashes from the 
throne of the Great Allah. Quick, Saf- 
wan, be up and away to the desert, but 
bear with thee Hope. Ere these drunken 
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revelers awake from their dreams of thy 
execution, thou canst be many leagues 
away. And with Hope to sustain thee, 
the Hope that one day will dawn when 
our lives will be two paths merged into 
one, thou mayest, and will, escape the 
morrow’s execution.” 

Her voice, sweet and low; her devo- 
tion so deeply shown; her love-prompted 
bidding of hope, cheered him. He felt 
his strength returning. Folding her ten- 
derly to his bosom, imprinting warm 
kisses upon her cheeks and upon her 
lips—kisses so sacred that none but God 
and the stars were witness to, he said: 

“Ah, Ayesha, there is nothing under 
heaven so delicious as the possession of 
pure and immutable affection. The most 
felicitous moment of a man’s life—the 
most ecstatic of his emotions and sym- 
pathies—is that in which he receives an 
avowal of affection from the idol of his 
heart. The springs of feeling, when in 
their youthful purity, are as fountains of 
unsealed and gushing tenderness—the 
spell that once draws them forth is the 
mystic light of future years and undying 
memory. Nothing in life is so pure and 
devoted as woman’s love. It matters not 
whether it be for husband or child, sis- 
ter or brother, it is the same pure un- 
quenchable flame—the same _ constant 
and immaculate glow of feeling whose 
most proper food is misfortune, and 
whose undeniable touchstone is trial. Do 
but give her one token of love, even if 
amid desolation and death—the feelings 
of that faithful heart will gush forth as 
a torrent, in despite of every earthly 
bond or mercenary tie. More priceless 


than the gems of Galconda is a virgin’s 
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heart, and more devoted than the idol- 
atry to Mecca, is woman’s love. There 
is no sordid view, no qualifying self- 
interest, in the feeling. It is a principle 
and characteristic of her nature—a 
faculty and an infatuation which ab- 
sorbs and concentrates all the fervor of 
her soul, and all the depths of her bosom. 
Rather would I be the idol of one unsul- 
lied and unpracticed heart, like thine, 
than the ruler of empires. Rather would 
I possess the immaculate and impas- 
sioned devotion of one high-souled and 
enthusiastic virgin like thee, than the 
sycophantic yawnings of millions. There 
is more thrilling felicity derived from a 
union of true, guileless and uncontami- 
nated hearts than from all the conquests 
of warriors, than all the wisdom of sa- 
vants, or the wealth gold would afford. 
The world knows naught of these things. 
None can appreciate the refinements of 
pure feelings but those who, by nature 
or some peculiar property of mind, are 
qualified to drink of the depths of its 
gushing and sparkling fountains. None 
can know of the elysium of possessing 
a heart, until they feel the value of a 
gem so priceless—until they can think of 
its embodyings as something too holy to 
be mingled with the grosser images of 
passion and humanity—until they at least 
imagine the spirit of a seraph has clothed 
with a form of perishable mortality. 
When this wild dream mingles with the 
colder and more calculating visions of 
life—the world may put forth its anathe- 
mas—fortune may shower down its ad- 
versities—but in vain, Ayesha. Even the 
sword of the prophet canst not destroy 
the unutterable ecstacies of this heaven- 














descended happiness. Yes, Ayesha, a 
thousand times, I promise thee Hope 
shall lead me, for thou hast taught me 
hope is life.” 

CHAPTER X. 

When the first devotees made their 
way to the temple of Thamud, early the 
next morning, they were greeted with a 
horrible spectacle. Still bound to the 
palm tree was Abdallah, though dead, 
with a dozen scimiter thrusts in his 
body, the gaping holes they had rent still 
dripping with blood; the twelve guards 
lay prone on their backs, with their heads 
cleaved from their bodies, near by. It 
was a sight that appalled even the believ- 
ers in the doctrine of the sword. 

But Safwan was missing. Soon the 
news spread, and all Medina assembled 
at the temple of Thamud to view the 
horrible evidence of a most atrocious 
deed. The prophet was hastily sum- 
moned on the scene, and when his eyes 
beheld the horrible sight he was speech- 
lessly astounded. 

All was conjecture as to the particu- 
lars of the deed, and the perpetrators. 
Calling Abu Beker, Omar and others of 
his followers into council, the deed was 
discussed, and vainly they tried to solve 
the mysterious slaughter. The final, and 
natural conclusion arrived at, was that a 
band of Khaibarites had come in the 
night, fell upon the guards and slew 
them and Abdallah, and released Saf- 
wan, bearing him away with them. 

The puzzling point, to the prophet, 
however, was, if it were the Khaibarites, 
why should they have slain Abdallah, 
since he was a conspirator with Safwan, 
and one of the real actors in the plot to 
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entice the prophet to Khaibar and there 
either do away with him, or make him a 


captive. It would seem but natural that , 


so brave a man as Safwan would see to 
it that his confederate was released and 
conveyed to a place of safety. 

The result of the deliberations was 
that two hundred well armed warriors, 
mounted on the fleetest Arabian steeds, 
were ordered to proceed without delay, 
to ride down the suspected Khaibarites, 
and retake Safwan. 

“When thou comest up to them,” said 
the prophet, “spare not one, save Saf- 
wan, who shall be returned for greater 
punishment.” 

In an hour’s time two hundred of the 
bravest of the prophet’s followers, un- 
der the command of Omar, the giant 
warrior, rode out of Medina with the 
swiftness of the wind. They well knew 
that, if successful, the prophet would 
richly reward them. However, this in- 
centive was not necessary. The desire 
to wreak summary and bloody revenge 
upon the Khaibarites for the slaughter 
of their brothers, the twelve Mohad- 
jerins, was, in itself, sufficient to incite 
them to the very utmost. 

The prophet blessed them before they 
departed, calling on Allah to give their 
steeds the velocity of Al Borak, and 
their arms the strength of ten times their 
number that they might smite to death 
the infidel Jews of Khaibar, adding: 
“For the sword must conquer all.” 

As it was past midnight when the fes- 
tivities of the day before were concluded, 
and as it was but early dawn when the 
band of Khazradites, on their way to the 
temple of Thamud, discovered the dead 
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guards, and the slain Abdallah, it was 
reasoned that the Khaibarites could be 
but a few hours in the lead of the 
prophet’s troopers. This lead, Abu 
Beker claimed should be quickly over- 
come, in view of the fact that in all 
Arabia there were not two hundred 
steeds as fleet as the prophet’s favorites, 
on which his troopers weré mounted. 

Many of the Khazradites, who ac- 
knowledged Abdallah as the chief of 
their tribe, suspected that the entire affair 
was but a skilful plot to do away with 
Abdallah, planned by the prophet so that 
no blame might be attached to himself. 
They reasoned that while the prophet 
had made Abdallah a captive prisoner, 
he would not have dared to execute him, 
for fear of arousing a revengeful feel- 
ing among the Khazradites, which tribe 
was a powerful one in Medina, and a 
tribe the support of which the prophet 
desired. They had reasoned to them- 
selves that when the time arrived for 
Abdallah and Safwan’s execution, Saf- 
wan would suffer death, but Abdallah, 
through the prophet’s intercession, would 
be exiled, and after a year or so would 
be permitted to return to Medina. 

The Khazradites had observed that 
since the pronunciation of the doctrine 
of the sword, the prophet had little re- 
gard for life, and that his desire for the 
shedding of blood increased with his 
taking of each new wife. They there- 
fore reasoned that his desire for woman 
had unfitted his mind to dwell upon 
Christianity; that like all who worship 
the flesh, the prophet was backsliding 
from the faith he once preached. 

When Ayesha had released Safwan; 
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had bid him hope, they parted, she 
hurrying swiftly, in the stillness of the 
night, back to her house, the house of the 
prophet. Stealthily entering, she ob- 
served that the prophet still slept calmly. 
It seemed to her that God, in His infinite 
wisdom, had bid the prophet sleep on, till 
she returned. 

When the prophet was awakened by 
the cry that the guards and one of the 
prisoners were slain, Ayesha’s heart’s 
quick throbs sent the blood into every 
vein until they were swollen nearly to 
bursting. If Safwan was the prisoner 
slain, she would feel that she had but 
hastened his end. | 

“Why didst I leave him?” she moaned 
to herself. 

Calling one of her maids, she bade 
her make haste to the temple of Thamud, 
and bring back to her the story of all 
that had happened, enjoining upon her 
the importance of not tarrying there, but 
to return at once. 

When the maid returned, and in- 
formed her of the awful story, ere she 
had finished, Ayesha excitedly inter- 
rupted her story by exclaiming: 

“Which prisoner didst thou say was 
slain?” 

“I had not come to that,” replied the 
maid, “but they say ’twas Abdallah, and 
that Safwan is missing, and that two 
hundred horsemen have been sent by the 
prophet to overtake and recapture him, 
if he be escaped.” 

Her joy at hearing that Abdallah and 
not Safwan was slain was but short- 
lived, for when in the next breath the 
maid informed her of the two hundred 
troopers sent to take Safwan, joy gave 

















way to fears. 

“Why weepest my mistress?” asked 
the maid. | 

Quickly regaining her composure, and 
fearing lest the maid might read the 
reason for her tears, she answered: 

“T weep that the world is so evil.” 

And then, to herself, she repeated, 
“Two hundred horsemen!” 

The maid, thinking her repeating this 
was to invite another assurance that two 
hundred horsemen had been sent, re- 
plied: 

“Two hundred of the fleetest steeds 
bear two hundred of the bravest troop- 
ers.” 

Involuntarily Ayesha raised her eyes 
and hands to heaven, and exclaimed: 
“If they shouldst overtake him? O 
Allah protect him!” 

But the knowledge of his weakness 
from being long bound, seemed to con- 
vince her that it would be simply one of 
God’s miracles should Safwan elude 
capture. 

Again turning to her maid, she asked: 

“But were Safwan mounted on a swift 
steed, how could they overtake him?” 

“But there are no steeds so fleet as the 
two htindred the prophet gave his troop- 
ers,” replied the maid. 

“Al Beni is the prophet’s fleetest 
steed,” Ayesha said. ‘“’Tis said that he 
canst give any steed in all Arabia two 
leagues and yet pass him ere night falls; 
that he eanst run with the swiftness of 
the wind from sunup till sundown, and 
not tire, or stop. And which of the 
troopers rode Al Beni?” 

“T learned not,” the maid replied. 
When the prophet returned Ayesha 
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seemed much interested in the recapture 
of Safwan. The prophet noted it, and 
construed it as a manifestation of her 
desire that he be punished for his 
treachery. 

“Didst one of thy troopers but ride 
Al Beni,” she naively said, “he must 
quickly overtake the traitor. Thinkest 
thou not, prophet.” 

“Al Beni is not among the two hun- 
dred steeds,” replied the prophet. 

“Thou art sure?” she asked. 

“TI know whereof I speak,” answered 
the prophet. 

“Then why not send Abu Beker, my 
father, mounted on Al Beni, then wilt 
thou surely retake Safwan.” 

“Tis well said,” quickly replied the 
prophet, and then hastily summoning 
Abu Beker, he bid him mount Al Beni, 
the fleet white steed, and join in the 
search for Safwan. 

In a short while Abu Beker returned 
and said: 

“Prophet, Al Beni is not to be found.” 

“What sayest thou?’ exclaimed the 
prophet. 

“T say Al Beni canst not be found, and 
‘tis sure he was not among the two 
hundred.” 

The prophet stood in wonderment. Me 
could not account for Al Beni, his beau- 
tiful, fleet white steed being missing. 

When Ayesha heard her father, Abu 
Beker, apprise the prophet of Al Beni 
being missing, she exclaimed to herself: 

“Tf Al Beni bears Safwan they canst 
not overtake him.” 

Ah, if she could but change that 
trouble-burdened word “if” into some 
word of positive assurance. 
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Night came on, and no word had been 
received from the troopers. The prophet 
retired that night with many misgivings. 
He had confidently expected that the 
troopers would return in a few hours 
with the prisoner. 

The next day came, and went, and still 
no tidings. Medina was now sorely 
troubled. What if the two hundred had 
also been slain! 

On the third day, at evening’s dawn, 
the cavalcade rode slowly and dejectedly 
into Medina. The steeds were jaded, the 
troopers weary and disappointed. The 
prophet, when he met them, said to 
Omar, who had commanded the chase: 

“Well, Omar! good Omar, tell me 
why not the prisoner ?” 

“Alas, most noble prophet,” he re- 
plied, deliberately, and with hanging 
head, “we didst ride to Khaibar; thence 
to Ohod and back, but. no sign couldst 
we see, nor word hear of the Khaibar- 
ites. Either they whom we passed be 
liars, or no band of Khaibarites have 
passed in either direction.” 

“Thou didst ride hard?’ asked the 
prophet. 

“We rode right through the heat of 
the day, nor stopped for drink for steed 
orman. We rode till the tongue of each 
steed hung out of its very mouth; till his 
sides heaved like a great bellows; till 
they could go no farther without rest. 
Had they, the Khaibarites, preceded thy 
troopers, we must have rode them down, 
so swiftly didst we ride, yet not a sign 
of them was seen.” 

“Then what thinkest thou?” asked the 
prophet. 

“That thy conclusions may not be in 
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conformity with the truth,” answered 
Omar. 

“Then thou reasoneth that Safwan 
was not rescued by the Khaibarites; that 
Abdallah and the guards were not slain 
by these Jews?” 

“Even so, prophet.” Omar replied. 

“Then who slay them?” 

“Safwan !” 

“Safwan?” exclaimed the prophet. 
“How couldst he slay when he was 
tightly bound, as tightly as Abdallah ?” 

“Couldst he not first be released ?” 

“By whom?” 

“A confederate.” 

“By Allah, I canst not believe a man 
in all Medina, save Abdallah, wouldst re- 
lease Safwan, and Abdallah was still 
bound, and slain.” 

“Pray, prophet, must it needs be a 
man ?” 

“What else couldst release him ?” 

“A woman?” answered Omar inquis- 
itively. 

“By the God that created me,” said 
the prophet, hotly, “thou speakest as one 
beside thyself, Omar. How couldst a 
woman slay twelve strong guards, un- 
loose one prisoner, and horribly slay the © 
other? Such a woman was never 
created. Not even Henda the fierce, 
Abu Sofian’s wife, couldst perform such 
a deed.” 

, “Pray, if she first released Safwan, 
and he slay?” calmly asked Omar. 

“But thou doth not stop to consider 
that twelve strong, brave men were on 
guard!” 

“Thou sayest they were!” said Omar. 

“What meanst thou by saying, ‘thou 
sayest?’”’ asked the prophet. 

















“I know not, prophet, but if the 
guards were fast asleep, then what?” 

“That thy suppositions were most 
finely drawn, but that thou art as far 
from the truth as thou art from heaven,” 
replied the prophet, with just a suspicion 
of scorn. And in the next breath he 
said: ‘“And my fleet steed Al Beni canst 
not be found.” 

“Since when hath he been missing?” 
asked Omar with much concern. 

“Since the night of the slaying of the 
guards,” repiied the prophet. 

“Ah, prophet,” replied Omar, “then 
’tis easy to say why we didst not over- 
take Safwan. Mounted on Al Beni 
hardly could light o’ertake him, so 
swiftly doth the white steed run.” 

And the mystery had not been cleared 
—it but deepened, nor Safwan over- 
taken. Even the prophet, now, aban- 
doned all hope of ever again having Saf- 
wan, the Khaibarite fighting Jew, within 
his power. 

CHAPTER XI, 


Flushed with his victories, and the suc- 
cess that had attended his expeditions, 
enabling his army to return enriched 
with spoils of war that gladdened the 
hearts of the inhabitants of Medina, the 
prophet now cherished the hope, and the 
ambition, that his doctrine of the sword 
would not only spread the faith over the 
entire known world, but would make him 
earth’s ruler, by divine right. 

To some of his closest advisers, he 
pointed out how, by the unification of all 
the tribes of Arabia, Ethiopia would 
stretch forth her hand, and the world 
might be sujugated, and the prophet be- 
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come Prince of the World, and his faith- 
ful captains would then be appointed 
governors over different countries. 

The spreading of the faith, by the 
sword, had now become subordinate to 
the desire for power by conquest, the one 
desire that was destined to exist within 
the human breast for centuries to come. 

The physical conformation of the 
pure-blooded Arab, the shape and size 
of his head, the slenderness of the lower 
limbs, the comparative scantiness of hair, 
all pointed to an African rather. than 
Asiatic origin. Again, their general 
habits, given to sedentary rather than 
nomad occupations, fond of village life, 
of society, of dance and music, aversion 
to pastoral pursuits, and the extreme 
facility of marriage in all classes of the 
Southern Arabs with African races; the 
fecundity of such unions; and the ab- 
sence of any cast feeling between the 
pure Arab and the still darker native of 
Africa—conditions different from those 
obtaining everywhere else, pointed to a 
community of origin. 

Noting all these, the prophet wisely 
reasoned that the unification of all the 
Arabian tribes would mean the first step 
toward the unification of the dark races 
of the world, and then the logical result 
—the stretching forth of Ethiopia’s 
hand. 

During the residue of the year, the 
prophet remained at Medina, sending 
forth his trusty disciples, by this time ex- 
perienced captains, on various military 
expeditions; by which refractory tribes 
were rapidly brought into subjection. 
His views as a statesman widened as his 
territories increased. Though he pro- 
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fessed, in case of necessity, to propagate 
his religion by the sword, he was not 
neglectful of the peaceful measures of 
diplomacy, and sent envoys to various 
princes, and potentates, whose dominions 
bordered on his political horizon, urging 
them to embrace the faith of Islam; 
which was, in effect, to acknowledge him, 
through his apostolic office, their super- 
ior. ' 

The wars between the Romans and the 
Persians, for the dominion of the East, 
which had prevailed from time to time 
through several centuries, had been re- 
vived by the two potentates, Khosru II, 
king of Persia, and Heraclius, the Ro- 


man emperor at Constantinople, with’ 


varying fortunes, and were distracting 
the eastern world. Countries had been 
overrun by either power; states and 
kingdoms had changed hands under al- 
ternate invasions, and according to the 
conquests and defeats of the warring 
parties. 

At one time Khosru with three armies 
had wrested Palestine, Cappadocia, 
Armenia and several other great and 
wealthy provinces from the Roman em- 


peror; had made himself master of Jeru- 


salem, and carried off the Holy Cross to 
Persia; had invaded Africa, conquered 
Libya and Egypt, and extended his vic- 
tories even to Carthage. 

In the midst of his triumphant career, 
a Moslem envoy arrived bearing him a 
letter from the prophet. The letter be- 
gan: “In the name of the most merciful 
God! Al Amin, son of Abdallah, of the 
line of Abd al Motalleb, and Prophet of 
God, to the King of Persia.” 

“What!” cried Khosru, starting up in 


haughty indignation, “does one who is 
my slave dare to put his name first in 
writing to me?” 

So saying, he tore the letter in pieces, 
without seeking to know the contents. 
He then wrote to his viceroy in Yemen, 
saying: “I am told there is in Medina 
a madman, of the tribe of Koreish, who 
pretends to be a prophet. Bestow him to 
his senses; or if you cannot, send me his 
head.” 

When the prophet was told how 
Khosru had torn his letter, he said: 
“Even so shall Allah rend his empire in 
pieces.” And the same, in years later, 
was done. 

The letter from the prophet to Her- 
aclius, the Roman emperor, was more 
favorably received, reaching him during 
his reverses. It was signed in characters 
of silver, “Al Amin, Prophet of God, 
King of, Arabia,” he having persuaded 
himself that from ,.prophet to king was 
the next step ordained by God. It invited 
the emperor to renounce Christianity and 
embrace the new faith. MHeraclius de- 
posited the letter respectfully under his 
pillow, treated the envoy that bore it 
with distinction, and dismissed him with 
magnificent presents. 

Engrossed, however, by his Persian 
wars, he paid no further attention to 
this mission, nor attached any importance 
to the prophet’s military operations, 
which appeared to Heraclius but mere 
predatory forays of the wild tribes of 
the desert. 

Another mission of the prophet was to 
the Mukowkis, or governor of Egypt, 
who had originally been sent there by 
Heraclius to collect tribute; but who, 

















availing himself of the confusion pro- 
duced by the war between the Romans 
and the Persians, had assumed soverign 
power, and thrown off all allegiance to 
the emperor. He received the prophet’s 
envoy with signal honor, but evaded a 
direct reply to the invitations to embrace 
the faith, observing that it was a grave 
matter requiring much consideration. In 
the meantime he sent presents to the 
prophet of precious jewels, garments of 
Egyptian linen, exquisite honey and but- 
ter, a white she-ass called Yafur, a 
white mule called Daldal, and a fleet 
horse called Lazlos, the latter to take the 
place of the fleet steed Al Beni, which 
had so mysteriously disappeared on the 
night of Safwan’s escape. But the most 
acceptable of all the presents the 
Mukowkis sent, were two captive maid- 
ens, they being sisters, and called Mary 
and Shiren. 

The beauty of Mary caused great per- 
turbation in the mind of the prophet. He 
would have her for his concubine, but 
his own laws prohibited this. He was 
relieved of the dilemma, however, by an- 
other revelation from God, revoking the 
law in regard to himself. Following the 
steps of the prophet, who in later years 
found it convenient to invoke a revela- 
tion that would make it possible for him 
to do that which otherwise would be a 
crime, the church to-day, all the 
churches, of every creed, are constantly 
introducing new forms, new rules, new 
laws that will eventually make crime im- 
possible, because the laws of the church 
will not recognize such a condition as 
crime. 

To avoid scandal, and jealousy among 
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his wives, however, the prophet kept 
secret the revelation, and secretly made 
the beautiful Mary his concubine. One 
more evidence of the debasing effect of 
the doctrine of the sword. 

The sending forth of envoys to other 
nations, the most powerful in existence, 
had the effect, however, of increasing 
the influence of the prophet, and inviting 
strong allegiance from Arabian tribes 
who indulged in the belief that Persia 
and the Roman empire, too, would in the 
near future become tributary powers to 
Arabia, at which time the Arabians, be- 


_ coming rich and powerful, would live in 


luxurious ease upon the tributes forced 
from other nations. 

Sedulously the prophet fanned this 
flame of hope into a blaze of zeal. He 
longed for the day when this zeal would 
force every beauteous race beneath the 
sun, from those who knelt at Brahma’s 
burning founts, to the fresh nymphs 
bounding o’er Yemen’s mountains would 
his bidding do. He dreamed of a 
pageant, an armed array of turbaned 
heads, of every hue and every race, bow- 
ing before him, like tulip beds, of differ- 
ent shape and dyes, bending beneath the 
invincible wind. This was his dreamed 
decree for Faith to sign, and for blood 
to seal, as one divine. This was the 
dazzling mimicry of God’s own power 
the prophet planned to grace his hour on 
earth. Human force was destined to 
hurry him along. He might struggle in 
vain ’mid the wedged array of Christ’s 
examples, but he would be borne away, 
and the sole joy that his baffled spirit 
would know would be murder as he 
would soon go, like a tiger, whom the 
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torrents surprised in some parched ra- 
vine at night, turns, even in drowning, 
on the wretched flocks swept along with 
him, and devouring them, to the last, 
bloodies the stream he hath not the 
power to stop. 

Though the astrologers predicted to 
the prophet that the faith would die, 
when a people seek power and dominion 
over things earthly, and extend that 
power by force, their priests would gra- 
dually lose faith in his religion, still the 
prophet hugged, as a mother would her 
babe, the hope that one day he would 
rule all Arabia, and conquer all nations. 
Still the dream of conquest was the 
sweetest solace to him. Even with all the 
horrors it promised. 

The views of the prophet expanded 
with his means, and a grand enterprise 
opened up to his mind. By force, either 
of arms or eloquence, he had now ac- 
quired dominion over all the Arabian 
tribes, excepting the Koreishites of 
Mecca. He now had many thousands of 
warriors under his command; sons of 
the desert, inured to hunger, thirst and 
scorching rays of the sun, and to whom 
war was a sport, rather than a toil. He 
had corrected their intemperance, dis- 
ciplined their valor, and subjected them 
to rule. Repeated victories had given 
them confidence in themselves and their 
leader, whose standard they followed 
with the implicit obedience of soldiers 
and the blind fanaticism of deciples. 

War’s rich booty had increased the de- 
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sire for earth’s riches. Persia, Egypt 
and the Roman empire now incited their 
lust. With the Korishites subdued, and 
Mecca captured, there would not be a 
tribe or clan in all Arabia to dispute the 
prophet’s power. | 

Mecca, his native city, the abode of 
his family for generations, the scene of 
his happiest years, was still in the hands 
of his implacable foes. The Caaba, the 
object of devotion and pilgrimage to all 
the children of Ishmael, the shrine of 
his earliest worship, was still profaned 
by the emblems and rites of idolatry. To 


plant the standard of faith on the walls 


of his native city, to rescue the holy 
house from profanation, to restore it to 
the spiritual worship of the one true God, 
and make it the rallying point of Islam- 
ism, and the world power, formed now 
the next step toward the leading object 
of his ambition. 

Envoys were sent to every clan and 
tribe in Arabia, to prepare for a march 
against, and the capture of Mecca. 
Tribes from the north and south were 
instructed to carefully calculate time and 
distance, so that every tribe in all Arabia 
might arrive at a point, that would be ~ 
but one night’s march to Mecca, at about 
the same hour. Thus meeting, and form- 
ing a union of all tribes, the advancing 
army would surround Mecca, and force 
surrender without blood. 

To Abu Beker, Omar and his other 
captains, whom he called into council, 
the prophet said: 


(To be Continued. ) 














By DUDLEY 


=SHALL the West Indies ul- 
| timately fall in the hands of 
America? Shall the Ameri- 
can eagle proudly float over 
the separate islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, now held in 
fee simple by England, 
France, Denmark and the republics of 
Santo Domingo, Cuba and Hayti? This 
is a question which, while not ab- 
solutely essential to the subject under 
discussion or review, is not by any méans 
remotely connected to, or far removed 
from the all-absorbing question of color. 

Apart from any personal feelings we 
might have on the matter, let us con- 
sider the signs of the times, and in do- 
ing so we must look back to the Ameri- 
can revolution, when the North defeated 
the South, and for all time henceforward 
created that American Union—the Uni- 
ted States. This occurred about the 
same time the Morant Bay Negroes of 
Jamaica essayed to “Negroise” Jamaica, 
little dreaming that the historic happen- 
ings in the great white republic were de- 
ciding their destiny. 

Little did they dream that the scream 
of the American eagle would fill their 
ears, and that American companies 
would so exploit their products as to 
make the very existence of the inhabi- 
tants of the islands dependent on the 
generosity and on the business abilities 
of these companies as well as on the 
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good will of the American Senate; for, 
in order to protect Florida and Califor- 
nia oranges in the American market, a 
tax was placed on foreign, or West In- 
dian oranges, and as soon as the culti- 
vation of bananas is started in America 
they will also place a tax on imported 
bananas. 

When the Americans freely shed white 
blood to liberate black men from slavery, 
they must have thought that black grati- 
tude would set no obstacle to the flight 
of the Star Spangled Banner, and that 
black sense would in after years see no 
degradation in submitting to American 
rule. Hence, American statesmen 
planned America to be a mighty nation, 
and with united front demanded of 
tyrannical Europe that she should no 
more pollute the virgin West with her 
worn out laws and threadbare social sys- 
tem. Then it was that she planned to be 
a great naval state, and in so planning 
decided the fate of these islands. 

The Monroe Doctrine might have 
been formulated in the first instance to 
warn trespassers off land belonging geo- 
graphically to America, but it will gener- 
ally be admitted that it does apply to the 
West Indies in a manner that makes us 
feel that it is no empty name or waste 
of paper, as evidenced in the results 
leading up to the Spanish-American war 
and to subsequent revolutions in Hayti, 
Santo Domingo and Venezuela. 
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If anyone cares to study the map of 
the world it will be seen that the Ameri- 
can littoral covers the mighty stretch of 
country embraced between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans, and that in America 
deciding to be the naval power of the 
West, she must have a fleet powerful 
enough and numerically strong enough 
to face about, either on the one hand, to 
defend the Pacific littoral from the at- 
tacks of victorious Japanese, or on the 
other to beat off in the Atlantic the 
boastful Germans who envy American 
possessions. For America to be success- 
ful she must have her Panama Canal so 
as to unite her Pacific and Atlantic fleets 
in the shortest possible time for purposes 
ef strategy and mutual support. 

How then can America do this, with 
Jamaica and other West Indian Islands 
in the hands of a possible hostile and 
great naval power? Great Britain, for 
instance, with a hostile fleet at Port 
Royal, and some unborn Nelson or 
Beresford on board, could block the 
Canal, if then cut, and sweep away the 
whole of the American commerce pass- 
ing through the Windward Passage or 
the Yucatan Channel, thereby inflicting 
such injuries on the half-formed Ameri- 
can fleet as to compel the Americans fo 
keep within their fortified harbors, while 
the white ensign, with the hoarse cry of 
St. George’s and Old England, would 
make sad havoc of the eagle’s gains. 
Therefore, destiny shows the corollary to 
America, being a great naval power, as 
America ruling the West Indies. 

Apart from the geographical stand- 
point and the working of an inscrutable 
destiny there is another phase of the 
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question—the matter viewed from the in- 
exorable demands of commerce, and the 
demands of an all-grasping greed for 


‘land on the part of the Englishman, 


which in some quarters is called by the 
high sounding name of imperialism. 
Now we are loyal and true British citi- 
zens, but we cannot and will not shut 
our eyes to facts, and cry: “Long live 
England,” when we know that in her 
heart of hearts that England will never 
cry “Long live the West Indies,” after 
the West Indies have outlived their use- 
fulness to England. 

The West Indies are numbered among: 
the first possessions of England, when 
she embarked on that wonderful terri- 
torial expansion which has since amazed 
the world. She acquired these islands as 
a protest against Spanish greed, and not 
because she cared a jot about them. If 
the Spaniards had not came in possession 
of the islands England never would have 
wanted them. This happened when the 
English were in their colonial childhood. 
Since then England has for colonies 
—India, Africa, Canada, Australia, be- 
sides other islands and territories that 
would weary the hand to write and be- 
wilder the mind to fully grasp. In this 
English growth, like all things human, 
she outgrew these small islands of her 
first venture, for she grew to greatness 
more in the direction of the Old World 
than the New. Consequently she cannot 
be expected to do more for us nowadays 
than send us good governors. Those 
who expect more will die expecting. 

As England grew in other directions so 
her interest in the West Indies waned, 
and it is our firm belief that a decade or 

















so ago she would have sold us for a mere 
song if her statesmen could have made a 
good bargain. For about that time the 
abrogation of the Managna Treaty and 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty took place, 
and the substitution therefor of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, and it is our firm be- 
lief that England, by a secret clause in 
that treaty which has not yet’ leaked out, 
abandoned her sovereign rights to her 
territories in the western world, except 
Canada, to America. 

In no other way can be explained the 
abandonment of her valuable strategical 
possessions in the Caribbean but by this 
supposition. How else can the aban- 
donment of Port Royal as a_ naval 
base be explained? The same Port 
Royal that figured so prominently in the 
days of Nelson and Villeneuve. Is it less 
important in the twentieth century with 
a possible war centered in the Caribbean? 
Let. us suppose Germany seizing British 
Guiana, where is England’s strategic 
base in the Caribbean to offset such hos- 
tile action? There is none. Then we 
are driven to the conclusion that the 
American naval station at Guantanamo 
in Cuba will serve the same purpose as 
-Port Royal did. Hence, our belief that 
some secret clause exists, that time alone 
will make manifest, that will explain the 
abandonment of these strategic posi- 
tions by such a great naval power as 
Great Britain. 


As England’s interest in us declined, 
so did her trade with us wane, until now 
they have awakened to the fact that the 
Americans have collared fifty percentum 
of the islands’ trade; and in Jamaica 
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have the controlling interest in the fruit 
trade, for the support of which the Eng- 
lish taxpayers are called on to contribute 
each year $100,000. How good of the 
English to pay this amount year after 
year for ten years for an American trust 
to enjoy and to exploit. Surely there 
must be something rotten somewhere in 
the minds of the British statesmen and 
British business men. The English mar- 
ket is fifteen days from us, while the 
American market is five days steaming 
and can be made in four, and consume 
all that we can produce. And it is the 
natural tendency of every producer to 
seek the nearest market. So in this di- 
rection we are gradually being forced by 
destiny into the arms of proud, cold, cal- 
culating, land of dollars—America. 

But as against the unceasing push of 
Destiny there is the pronounced fear of 
nearly seven millions of blacks. A fear 
induced by the blood-curdling reports of 
Negroes burned at the stake; or others 
blown up by dynamite while they slept 
by the old Adam in the person of the 
present day American. Shall we, should 
we fall into the hands of America, have 
to undergo all these things? Possibly we 
may and even worse. 

It seems, everything being considered 
from a standpoint in which the loyal feel- 
ing for England has been sunk for the 
time being, and before the awakening 
of any love for America, that the West 
Indies are destined, sooner or later to 
fall into hands of America. We fer- 
vently pray that this shall come to pass 


after we have passed out of this natural 
life. 
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St. Philli> Street Church, in which began Selma University 





Alabama Baptist Colored University 


By R. T. POLLARD, D.D. 


HE Alabama Baptist Colored 
University (familiarly known 
as Selma Upniversity), at 
Selma, Ala., is the pride and 
glory of colored Baptists of 
Alabama and their host of 
friends—white and colored 
Its origin dates from the _ resolution 

adopted by the Alabama Baptist State 

Convention at Tuscaloosa, in 1873, and 

the institution began its great work in 

training teachers and preachers in 1878, 

with the Rev. Harry Woodsmall, of In- 

diana, as its first president. 





The resolution that gave birth to 
Selma University was offered by Dr. W. 


H. McAlpine, of sainted memory. In- 
timately associated with him as leaders 
at that time were Rev. M. Tyler, D. D., 
Rev. C. O. Boothe, D. D., Rev. Henry 
Stephens, Sr., Rev. P. Murrell, Rev. J. 
Dozier and others whose memory and 
labors of faith and love are dear to Ala- 
bamians. Highly favored has the insti- 
tution been in the choice of its presi- 
dents from the beginning to the present. 
Its growth in all essential respects has 
been signally remarkable, encouraging 
and noteworthy. 

The Pollard administration began in 
October, 1902. The highest enrollment 
before this time was 417; this was in 
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1900 and 1901. Since then the enroll- 
ment has grown steadily, reaching 750 
pupils the present academic year. The 
strength of an institution is based on the 
love, loyalty and confidence of its patrons 


money borrowed for completing the 
Dinkins Memorial Chapel. : 
The chapel is a very commodious four- 
story brick building in which are the 
recitation rooms, boys’ dormitory, li- 





MRS. R. T. POLLARD, WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT 


and in the wise and economical manage- 
ment of its financial affairs. 

Under this administration, to date, 
about sixty-six thousand eight hundred 
and eighty dollars and ninety cents 
($66,880.90) have been raised and paid 
out. This amount does not include the 


brary, theological department, offices for 
the President and Dean of literary de- 
partment, music room and the largest 
chapel or hall in the city. It is well 
lighted, well ventilated and well located 
on the southeast corner of the campus, 
composed of thirty fertile acres, shaded 




















by lovely oak trees, just far enough 
away from the several buildings for 
beauty, comfort and attractiveness. 

Some facts about the university: 

1. The institution belongs to the col- 
ored Baptists of Alabama in the capa- 
city of Alabama Baptist State Conven- 
tion, which meets annually and has a 
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2. The trustees are men of experience, 
who hold positions as pastors, heads of 
institutions, medical doctors and business 
men. 

3.: The property of the institution con- 
sists of thirty acres of land, located 
about oné mile from the centre of the 
city of Selma, on which are two large 





MR. DAVID W. UTZ, Private Secretary to the President 


constituency) of eighty district associa- 
tions, representing sixteen hundred 
churches, composed of about 185,000 
members. The institution is managed by 
a board of) fifteen trustees, three of 
whom are elected annually by the Ala- 
bama Baptist State Convention. 


four-story brick buildings, and three 
frame ones. “The plant, including per- 
sonal property, is valued at about $70,- 
000. 

4. The institution has a staff of teach- 
ers and officers, many of whom are 
graduates of Yale, Chicago University, 
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DINKIN’S MEMORIAL CHAPEL 














Colgate, Denison, Franklin College, Tus- 
kegee, Lincoln University, Hartshorn, 
Roger Williams, Spelman, Leland, Selma 
and other institutions. 

5. The university gives special atten- 
tion to those who feel called to the min- 





REV, S. T. CLANTON, D.D. 
Ass’t, Theological Department 


istry. Last year there were 68 
ministerial students in school. 

6. The enrollment of the en- 
tire school this year is 750 pupils; 
395 are non-resident, The insti- 
tution is enabled to accommodate 
only two hundred of these pupils 
in the dormitories; the rest have 
to board in private families. Sey- 
eral were turned away because 
the institution could not accom- 
modate them in the dormitories 
and they were unwilling to board 
in the city. 
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7. The institution is probably the 
largest of its kind in the South owned 
and controlled by Negroes. 

8. The growing demands of the school 
call as never before for increased con- 
tributions on the part of associations, 
churches, societies, Sabbath Schools and 
individuals. 

g. It takes about $25,000 annually out- 
side of what is necessary to maintain 
buildings to carry on the work of the in- 
stitution; and we are almost wholly de- 
pendent on the colored Baptists of Ala- 
bama for the means with which to run 
the institution. 





MISS DELLA L WILLIAMS 
Tnstructor in Domestic Science and Millinery 
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10. The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, New York City; Home 
Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Baptist Women’s 
Society, Chicago, and the State Board 
of Missions, Montgomery, contribute an- 
nually in support of this university. 

11. The institution gives a normal, 
college and theological education, as well 
as gives a course in millinery, domestic 
science, plain and fancy sewing and 
dressmaking. Printing and practical 
laundry work are also taught. 

12. The religious and moral life of the 
institution makes it one of the best in the 
South for the training of practical Chris- 
tian workers among our people. While 
it is under the management of the Bap- 
tist denomination, all denominations send 
their children. There is no year under 
the present administration that there 
have not graduated from four to five 
members from other denominations. 

The university believes in thorough, 
practical training of the hand, the head, 
the heart and in the thorough consecra- 
tion of these developed powers to Christ 
and to the cause of humanity, civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

As a result of its work its graduates 
are found engaged in the professions of 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy; in the 
trades, and also in agriculture, in busi- 
ness, in the pastorate and in the teaching 
profession. In each calling the men and 
the women are giving a good account of 
themselves, and thus they are reflecting 
great credit upon their Alma Mater as 
well as advancing the general cause of 
mankind along all honorable lines of 
human endeavor. 

The growth and development of the 
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school, the achievements of its graduates 
in the various spheres of social service 
they have entered; the poverty, loyalty 
and liberality of its constituents during 
these eventful years of its useful career, 
are great causes for gratitude to God and 
inspiration for future work. At the 
same time, this enlargement of the work 
necessarily created new needs and con- 
ditions which I briefly name in closing 
this article: 

1. We need $20,000 for the erection 
of two additional dormitories—one for 
boys and the other for girls. 

2. We need $500.00 for increase of 
water facilities of the plant. 

3. We need $5,000.00 to overhaul, re- 
model, and veneer with brick, and add a 
story more to the old chapel on the cam- 
pus. We have 68 students for the min- 
istry. They are in cramped quarters 
somewhat akin to their adorable Lord, 
for whom at His birth there was no 
place in the inn. But this amount would 
give a divinity building that could be 
dedicated entirely to the theological de- 
partment. This would relieve’ greatly 
the situation, and it would be a splendid 
equipment for the purpose of Bible and 
theological training. Has the Lord a 
steward in America whose heart can 
be turned here? 

4. We need a library for the use of 
the literary and theological students. 

May the ALL-WISE EATHER di- 
rect attention to some one of our needs. 
May God lead some friend of the cause 
of Negro education, to whom He has 
given riches, to make a handsome gift to 
this work, and thus inspire ‘others to 
help. The General Education Board, of 
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New York, of which Dr. Wallace But- 
trick is Secretary, gave the institution a 
conditional donation to which the de- 
nomination and friends in the State 
quickly responded. This gift was a 
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DR. L. BURWELL, M. D. Resident Physician 


great help and blessing to our work. 

The writer, who is President of the 
University, would be pleased to give fur- 
ther information about the institution if 
so desired. 
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State University, Louisville, Ky. 


By JAMES R. L. DIGGS, President 


TATE University was organ- 
ized in 1879 by the Colored 
Baptist General Association 
of Kentucky. During its 
early history each member 
of the State Legislature had 
the right to nominate one 
student who was to receive free tuition 
during his or her course of study. In 
addition to the normal school work, 
instruction was given later in the arts 
and theology. To-day it is the only insti- 
tution in the United States owned, con- 
trolled and taught by Negroes, giving 
instruction in law, medicine, theology, 
business, music and a full up-to-date col- 
lege course, to which is added graduate 
work of one year, leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts. Only Howard Uni- 
versity, at Washington, D. C., and Shaw, 
at Raleigh, offer like advantages in the 
pursuit of the “learned professions.” But 
these excellent schools are neither owned 
nor controlled by Negroes. In this re- 
spect State University is peculiar. 

The Medical School was organized in 
1888; it has a high-grade course of 
study, moderate equipment, and twenty- 
six professors and instructors. It is 





recognized by the State Medical Board, 
and not one of its more than one hundred 
graduates, so far as we know, has ever 
failed to pass an examination admitting 
them to practice. More than forty grad- 


uates are practicing to-day in Louisville. 


This department has two buildings. 
The Citizens’ Hospital, adjoining the uni- 
versity, is also the property of the cor- 
poration. It is one of the most attrac- 
tive places in the whole university— 
clean and bright. It is popular and a 
blessing to the race. A nurses’ training 
course is also conducted, the young 
women reciting in class with the medical 
students as far as practical. This its a 
young but successful venture. 


At the last commencement fifteen 
graduated from the medical courses, 
three being nurses. The requirements 
for admission are high, the instruction 
thorough and the courses regular, Plans 
are being considered that may enable a 
student who is prepared for college to 
finish the two courses in six years and 
receive the A. B. and the M. D. for the 
work done. Of course the work must be 
of a very high order. Dr. C. W. Houser, 
114 West Green Street, is the registrar. 

The law course is under a corps of 
able lawyers, who are successful practi- 
tioners. The instruction is up to date 
and the entire aim is to prepare young 
men for active service before the bar 
and in other spheres of legal service. 
The graduates are doing well in South- 
ern courts, and in spite of some disad- 
vantages incident to the present state of 














the public mind. There are ten profes- 
sors and instructors in this department. 

The work done in the theological de- 
partment aims to prepare men for prac- 
tical Christian work in the churches. 
Students of all denominations are wel- 
come to enter the classes and enjoy alike 
the full benefits of the instruction given. 

In the literary school are included 
courses in business, music and the liberal 
arts. At very moderate cost young peo- 
ple are being prepared for services in 
the world of business and in the profes- 
sions. 

A specialty is made of stenography 
with a view to reportorial work and busi- 
ness. Our graduates find it easy to pass 
civil service examinations and make high 
grades. Practical office work gives ex- 
perience in business letter writing and 
familiarizes the student with business 
forms. 

Our music course is quite extensive 
and the aim is to make it more and more 
efficient and attractive. Our new build- 
ing will give ample rooms for the en- 
largement of this work when the sessions 
of 1908-9 begin. 3 

The normal course is very far ad- 
vanced. - It gives a practical, general edu- 
cation, and at the same time prepares the 
student for teaching in the public schools, 
for the study of law and medicine and 
for college. 

The university gives resident instruc- 
tion in graduate work. All graduates 
from colleges whose requirements for 
the A. B. degree are substantially equiva- 
lent to those of this institution, may be 
admitted by vote of the faculty. The 
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student who completes a fifth year of 
college work, passes the required exami- 
nations and writes a_ five-thousand 
(5,000) word thesis, showing high at- 
tainment in some one field of knowledge, 
will be granted the degree of Master of 
Arts. 

The ideals of the university are high. 
The professors in all departments are 
men of high attainments and have won 
success in their chosen fields. Only 
teachers who have done graduate work 
or are planning to do such work in the 
near future, will be offered permanent 
positions as members of our college 
faculty. The demands of the day are 
heavy, and our professors for 1908-9 are 
brilliant young men, all except one being 
graduates from Northern colleges. The 
course of study offered in the university 
to-day is equal, for the A. B. degree, to 
that offered by any school North or 
South, and our work is so arranged that 
every subject in our catalog is open: to 
students who are prepared for them. The 
medical laboratory is open to college stu- 
dents for work in chemistry, biology and 
soon. Nothing is put in the catalog for 
mere ornament, and every subject is 
taught in its turn. 

The English language, so often too 
much underestimated in American col- 
leges, is taught to be of supreme value. 
All other languages are secondary or ter- 
tiary. Our classes in Spanish, French 
and German and the ancient languages 
receive due attention, but not at the ex- 
pense of the “mother tongue.” 

Economic subjects—history, philoso- 
phy and mathematics receive the custo- 
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mary consideration. Each subject re- 
ceives from three to six months’ atten- 
tion by members of the upper classes. 
Students do not come up toward the uni- 


_ versity ideal until they have done enough 


good work in these subjects to earn their 
diplomas. To some these requirements 
seem hard and too exacting. One stu- 
dent objected to some requirements on 
the ground that they did not require any 
more at Yale University. Why should 
they? If they did our faculty would in- 
crease our requirements; for we would 
do an injustice to the young people of 
our race if we should give them a kind 
of “cut-rate” or ‘“patent-medicine” 
course, and then try to make the thing 
respectable by labeling the duplicity with 
the time-honored A, B. 

In the matter of honorary degrees our 
convictions are strong. For several 
years this institution has not conferred 
them. Under the present management 
they will be granted very sparingly, and 
these will be confined to doctorates in 
divinity, letters, law and science. Per- 
haps only a few of these will be con- 
ferred for years to come. We shall not 
recommend any one for honorary A. B.’s, 
A. M.’s or Ph. D.’s. The State law in 
New York does not allow any school in 
that commonwealth to confer an honor- 
ary A. B. or Ph. D. It should not be 
allowed anywhere, and we want our 
friends to know that State University 
will not be a party to bringing Negro 
schools and Negro educators into ill- 
repute by a reckless and shameful pros- 
titution of the university powers con- 


ferred upon it by the State of Kentucky. 

Many inferior Negro schools send out 
annually an army of degreed men, who 
really have no literary or scholastic at- 
taimments. Some Southern Negro high 
schools, and poor ones at that, grant the 
Ph. D, degree more freely than Har- 
vard among the whites, or Virginia 
Union University, Howard University or 
Shaw University among Negroes. 

If the above-named institutions join 
with State University in this matter, the 
good name of Negro educational insti- 
tutions and Negro educators will be pro- 
tected from just criticisms and ridicule. 
These ideals are becoming more and 
more embedded in the very life of our 
alumni and students. Mrs. Edwina 
Thomas, A. B., the president of the 
Alumni Association, has given her most 
hearty approval to the effort to raise our 
standards in everything. She speaks for 
the old students. 

In our 1907 catalog, page 6, it is 
stated that the kindliest relations exist 
between the people of the races. Mr. 
Henry Watterson, one ofthe most dis- 
tinguished of America’s great editors, 
lives here and is daily crying out for 
equal opportunities for the white and 
black children of the South. He is one 
of Nature’s great sons and a friend to 
mankind. He believes in manhood, in 
fair play, in the National Constitution 
and in Kentucky. Why should he not? 
He is of the order of Americans to which 
Greely belonged—born to be a great edi- 
tor and moulder of thought. 
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and most men and women in these days feverish 
activity do, get 


The Efficient Life 


BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


A new kind of practical, common-sense book written 
by a physician of high standing, which tells how to man- 
age one's self so as to get the best results from body and 
mind. $1.30 pone. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., ' C. A. 6-08 
133 E. 16th Street, New York City, 
Enclosed find _____——- for which send me copies 
of ‘“The Efficient Life’’ 
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HE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE is now offering extended 
courses in both theory and practice to young men 
anxious to secure advanced instruction in Architectural Draw- 
ing and Electrical Engineering. Persons desiring to take ad- 
vanced or eleméntary courses in either of the subjects will find 
the opportunity to obtain instruction at Tuskegee Institute, 
such as few institutions in the country offer. There is a grow- 
ing demand for young men who fit themselves, by completing 
the Architectural Drawing Course, to make plans for houses, ) 
and who can do the work required in Electrical Engineering. 
Every effort is being made to make these courses more helpful 
than ever before. | 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 




































MY SPECIALTY IS THE MANAGEMENT OF COLORED 
TENEMENT PROPERTY 














PHILIP A. PAYTON, JR. 
Real Estate and Tnsurance 


AGENT BROKER APPRAISER 





67 West 134th Street New Yor 


Down Town OFFICE 


Telephone | 318 Harlem Temple Court 
*Phone, 6222 Cortlandt 















In answering advertisements, please mention this Magazine. 
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Dr. ROBERTS’ 


WHITE ROSE 


Tooth Powder 


One of the best known 
preparations for Whitening 
and Cleaning the Teeth. 


CHAS. H. ROBERTS, D.D.S., 
242 West 53rd Street NEW YORK 


Let Your Money Work For You 


Why accept 3 per cent. and 4 per 
cent. from Savings Banks, when 
we are paying 6 percent. and 7 per 
cent. on GUARANTEED Investments? 
BEGIN Now. Investments may be 
made on the Instalment Plan. We 
have the best proposition on the 
market. 

Write for particulars. Address: 


MAXWELL, 
Cor. 46th Street and Eighth Avenue 


THE NEW YORK AGE 
The Leading Afro-American Newspaper 
$1.50 THE YEAR 
Tux CoLoRED AMERICAN MaGazineg 
AND THE AGE, $2.00 


Address THE MAGAZINE 
7&8 CHATHAM SQ., NEW YORK 

















Telephone, 5574 Beekman Ninth Floor. Rooms 905-67 


WILFORD #H. SMITH 
‘COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


AND PROCTOR IN ADMIRALTY 
160 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 
Damage Saite a Specialty 


The Independent 








wW.0O. P. SHERMAN, D.D., EDITOR 


Devoted to the Religious, Educational, Moral, 
Industrial, Economical, and Sociological 
Welfare of the Race 


$1.00 Per Year 
Box 229 


34th and Reynolds Sts. 
SAVANNAH, GA, 
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PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 








Phone 2721-L Main 


JOHN B. MOSELEY 


REAL ESTATE and INSURAAGE 


Brooklyn, Flatbush and Long Island 
property a specialty. Easy payments 


164 Montague St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















BOYS AND GIRLS 





$1.00 FOR YOU 





Send your name and address, and we will send you TwENTY JEWELRY 
NOVELTIES. Sell them at 10 cents each. Send us $1.00 and keep $1.00 
for your trouble. We trust you, write to-day. 


PEEKSKILL MAIL ORDER CO., 


Box -157, Peekskifil, N. Y. 
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In anewering advertisements, please mention this Magazine 
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# An Investment That Will Pay! # w 








PURCHASE A BOND IN 


The Moore Publishing 
and Printing Company 


YQU CAN PAY $2.00 MONTHLY 











Temporary receipts will be given to purchasers 
meking monthly: payments. 


It is an investmemt that will pay 6 per cent 
annually, 


Bonds are redeemable in Ten (x0) years— 


they are $10 each. 
A better investment cannot be found. 
Take one now—don’t wait. 
It % an investment in a growing enterprise. 


You will be making possible the employment 
of members of the race. 


Don’t neglect this opportunity. 





FRED R. MOORE 
7 & 8 Chatham Square, New York 
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